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Modernizing the Packer’s Pork Cutting Room 


Conveyor Tables and Modern Tools 
Save Labor, Speed Up Production, 
and Aid in Standardizing Product 


The practice of using conveyor 
tables in the pork cutting room 
was first brought to the attention 
of the meat packing industry but 
a few years ago. Today the use 
of this equipment may be consid- 
ered standard practice. 

Continuous pork cutting offers 
many advantages over other 
methods. 


In the first place, there is no 
congestion of cuts at any particu- 
lar point. The speed of the con- 
veyor table can be regulated so as 
to permit of no waste time on the 
part of the workmen, but still give 
them sufficient time to do well 
their particular tasks. 

This feature not only keeps the 
cuts moving steadily and _ uni- 
formly, but it speeds up produc- 
tion and reduces labor costs. 

And through the use of proper 
mechanical equipment — which 
should be installed to get greatest 
efficiency from conveyor tables— 
a further reduction of labor costs 
and uniformity of product not 
possible with hand methods is 
obtained. 

Capacity Can Be Increased 


These matters of reducing costs 
and bettering product are in 
themselves of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the use of con- 
veyor tables. But there are other 
advantages that should be taken 
Into consideration by any packer 
Interested in modernizing his pork 
cutting room. 


I — Pork Cutting Room Design 


Because the sides go through 
faster, less space is required for 
a given daily capacity. This is of 
considerable importance in not a 
few cases, particularly when plant 
space is limited. 

Again, more can be expected 
from each workman. Instead of 
spending time moving product, he 
devotes his efforts to the particu- 
lar task in hand, and still has 
more time in which to do it. Nat- 
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urally, therefore, his efforts pro- 
duce more than would otherwise 
be the case. 

And, finally, the workers are 
better satisfied and the labor turn- 
over is less. This means there is 
less time and expense consumed 
in breaking in new men, and less 
grief because of the loss of experi- 
enced men. 

While continuous pork cutting 
can no longer be considered an 
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LAYOUT FOR SMALL CUTTING FLOOR, 
This room has a capacity of 150 hogs per hour. 


for the first operations on the side. 
conveying the cuts to other departments, 


In this case little use is made of gravity for 


Circles indicate the points at which the various operations are performed. 





A conveyor table is used only 





most of this work being done with trucks. 
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innovation in the meat packing 
plant, there are many establish- 
ments that have not as yet taken 
advantage of it to better their 
products and reduce their costs. 
This is all the more surprising 
when it is considered that in those 
plants cutting more than 150 hogs 
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Careful selection of the point of de- 
livery of the carcass is important. 

Unless the carcasses go onto the table 
at a stragetic point in relation to other 
departments, transportation of the 
products and the trimmings will be 
slowed up, handling costs will be in- 


creased, and the capacity of the room 
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UPPER FLOOR OF A TWO-FLOOR PORK CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 


Cuts are delivered from this floor to the lower floor through chutes. 


A number 


of ideas have been developed in the layout of this floor and the lower one to save 


labor and speed up the work. 


an hour, the cost to bring the cut- will be lower than if this point had been 


ting room up to date is soon re- 
turned in the better efficiency 
obtained. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on the use of conveyor tables and mechan- 
ical equipment in the pork cutting room. 
The second article will illustrate and de- 
scribe a modern pork cutting room in a 
large Western plant. 


Continuous Pork Cutting 

When designing a pork cutting room 
—particularly when moving tables and 
considerable mechanical equipment are 
to be installed—many factors enter 
which must be given consideration if 
the most convenient and economical ar- 
rangement is to be secured, and if the 
work is to be done with the minimum 
of expense. 

And when the operations are to be 
performed in old quarters, within space 
of prescribed shape and area, careful 
thought and study must be given to 
the layout and to the disposal of the 
different cuts and trimmings. 

Several main considerations must be 
kept in mind. 

Points to Keep in Mind. 


Among these may be mentioned the 
point at which the carcasses are de- 
livered to the room, the locations of 
the departments in which the different 
cuts and products are handled further, 
the size and the shape of the space 
available, and the number of hogs per 
hour that will be handled through the 
room. 


more carefully selected. 

As far as possible, other things be- 
ing equal, the different parts of the 
carcasses should be separated at those 
points where they will be closest to the 
room or department where they will 
undergo the next processing operation, 
or where they can be most easily trans- 
ported to those rooms. 
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As a general proposition, while cop. 
veyor tables offer advantages, the cost 
to install them is hardly justified when 
the number of hogs cut per hour does 
not exceed 150. 

Capacities for Practical Handling, 

When more than 400 hogs per hour 
are handled through the room, it has 
not been found practicable to do much 
of the cutting work on the conveyor 
tables. 

This does not mean that it is not 
economical and advantageous to use 
them in these cases. The greater the 
number of carcasses handled, the 
greater the savings with conveyor 
tables. 

However, when a large number of 
hogs is being handled, it has been 
found more economical to use these 
tables strictly as conveyors, to trans- 
port the carcasses and parts from op- 
eration to operation, and to do the cut- 
ting on the side cutting boards. 

When installing conveyor tables in 
the hog cutting room, the conveyor rail 
from the cooler should be high enough 
above the first cutting table to permit 
the hog carcasses to be dropped on it 
when cut down. The trolleys and gam- 
brels may then be placed in trucks and 
sent to the cleaning room or, if condi- 
tions permit, an inclined rail or con- 
veyor of one type or another may be 
installed to eliminate the necessity for 
hand trucking. 

Height of Conveyor Rails. 

When the height of the ceiling in the 
cutting room is not sufficient to permit 
the hogs to be dropped directly on the 
table, recourse may be had to an in- 
clined conveyor for carrying the car- 
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LOWER FLOOR OF A TWO-FLOOR PORK CUTTING, DEPARTMENT. 

Loins are delivered through chutes from the floor above directly to the coolet 
where they are handled further on a conveyor table with side cutting board. The 
sides also come to the room through chutes, landing on the table in the 
position to be passed through the belly roller and side splitter. 
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The layout shown here requires a floor space of 40 by 100 ft. 


go through in a systematic, timed order. 





casses to the table after they have been 
dropped. 

The layouts of any two pork cutting 
rooms must necessarily differ consid- 
erably, depending on existing conditions 
and the manner in which the hogs are 
to be cut, the location of the depart- 
ments in which the various cuts are to 
be processed further, and other factors 
peculiar to particular plants. 

Two Layouts Described. 


While a standard layout to meet all 
conditions would be an impossibility, 
the packer can, by careful thought and 
study, group cutting operations and me- 
chanical equipment to secure the great- 
est efficiency, reduce his cutting costs 
and secure better products. 

The important features of a pork cut- 
ting room using conveyor tables and 
modern mechanical equipment can be 
pointed out best, perhaps, through the 
use of floor plans of pork cutting rooms 
that have proved to be well arranged, 
efficient in operation and well designed 
for the work that is performed in them. 

Two such rooms are shown herewith. 
One of them has a capacity of from 
250 to 400 hogs per hour and the other 
a capacity of from 500 to 600 hogs per 
hour, 

It will be noted that the department 
in which the capacity is from 500 to 
600 hogs per hour is located on two 
floors. This plan is included. for the 
information of those packers who have 
a situation that requires that this work 
be done on more than one floor. 

In the case of the room having a 
capacity of from 250 to 400 hogs per 
hour, the carcasses are brought in on 
4 conveyor rail placed high enough to 
Permit them to fall on the first con- 
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MODERN PORK CUTTING ROOM WITH CAPACITY OF 250 TO 450 HOGS PER HOUR. 


There is no crowding of equipment or workers and the hogs 
The black dots show the locations of the various workmen, 


veyor table when they are cut down. 

Here one man is stationed to straight- 
en out the carcass as it moves to the 
shoulder chopper. If desired, a neck- 
bone ribber could be installed at this 
point, although in this particular case 
no such machine is used. 


Power Equipment Saves Labor. 


The first conveyor table carries the 
sides to a shoulder chopper, where the 
shoulders are removed. One man op- 
erates this machine. When the shoul- 
ders are cut off they fall down an in- 
clined chute to the trimming table. 

The shoulders here have the feet re- 
moved with a hand saw, and pass to a 
metal-topped table provided with wood 
cutting boards. Here the shoulder blade 
is raised and the shoulders trimmed. 
The trimmings are dropped into trucks 
placed at convenient locations, and the 
trimmed shoulders are placed in chutes 
and delivered to the floor below. 

After the shoulder is removed, the 
sides pass down a roller conveyor to a 
second conveyor table, which in this 
case is a start-and-stop-conveyor. This 
is timed so as to permit the various 
operations to be performed, and then 
moves just the proper length to carry 
the side to the workman who performs 
the next operation. 

Power Saws for Hams. 

The next operation, that of ham saw- 
ing, is done by one man with a power- 
operated saw. The hams are then cut 
off by the next operator, and a third 
removes them from the table, saws off 
the foot, which in this case is dropped 
into a truck, and passes the ham on to 
the ham-trimming table. 

The hams then pass to a wood slat 
conveyor table, where six men trim 
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them. The trimmed hams are placed 
in chutes and conveyed to the floor be- 
low. Some of the trimmings are re- 
moved by the trimmers and placed in 
trucks. The remainder are carried to 
the end of the table and discharged into 
a truck placed there for that specific 
purpose. 

Where the number of hogs cut justi- 
fies the expense, packers are finding 
power-operated saws for ham sawing 
and scribing a decided advantage. They 
dco faster work than can be done by 
hand and the quality of the work is 
better, particularly in the case of the 
scribe saw, which is provided with an 
adjustment to regulate the depth of the 
cut and prevent scoring. 


Handling Loins and Bellies. 


The side next moves on to three op- 


erators, one of whom scribes it with a 
power-operated saw, the other two 
pulling the loins. These are trimmed 
by two men, removed from the table 
and placed in trucks. The trimmings 
remain on the conveyor, and fall into 
a truck placed at the end of the table 
travel. 

The belly then passes to a combina- 
tion belly roller and back splitter, where 
the belly is rolled and the back cut 
off. This combination machine saves 
the labor of one man, and in some cases 
of two men. 

In this particular plan a by-pass is 
installed for English sides, which do 
not go through the roller. 

When a machine of this type is in- 
stalled, the feed table should be so 
placed that the operator can stand well 
in front of the machine. Unless he can 
take this position it will be difficult for 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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MARCH MEAT AND LIVE STOCK. 

Even though wholesale price levels 
were higher, the fresh pork trade was 
only fair during the month just closed, 
owing to increases in the price of hogs, 
according to a review of the meat and 
livestock situation issued by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. There 
was a fairly good demand for smoked 
pork products, and wholesale prices 
increased slightly. 

The beef trade was unsatisfactory 
throughout the month, especially dur- 
ing the latter part, when both cattle 
prices and receipts increased. 

There was a fairly good demand in 
the United Kingdom for hams, for 
immediate and forward shipment, at 
prices which were on a parity with the 
Chicago market. There also was a 
good demand, at increased prices, for 
meats from stocks previously landed. 

The lard trade was rather dull dur- 
ing the month, both in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent. De- 
mand for oleo oil was somewhat better 
throughout the month. 

Wholesale prices of all fresh pork 
cuts advanced steadily during the first 
two weeks of the month, when hog re- 
ceipts were relatively light; but prices 
declined during the last ten days, espe- 
cially in the case of loins. Fresh shoul- 
ders and butts declined only slightly. 
During the first part of the month, 
fresh pork prices kept pace with the 
advancing hog market, but this was not 
true of the principal cured products. 

The demand for lard was somewhat 
better than in the previous month, but 
there was practically no change in 
prices. Loose prime steam lard con- 
tinued to sell below the top price being 
paid for live hogs. 

The average weekly price of hogs 
at Chicago advanced during the month 
to a point about 40 per cent above the 
prices paid a year ago. The highest 
price of the year was reached during 
the third week. 

The quality of the receipts continued 
about the same as in the previous 
month. Some light, unfinished hogs 
were received at certain markets. 

Hogs again cut out at a loss during 
practically the entire month. This loss 
was relatively large, although some- 
what less than during certain parts of 
the preceding month. 

The average live price of all cattle 
combined increased during each of the 
first three weeks, but there was a lower 
tendency during the last few days of 
the month. The proportion of choice 
and prime steers was larger than in 
the previous month. Lightweight 
cattle of all grades were scarce, and 
the supply of all lower-priced grades 
was limited. 

The beef trade continued slow dur- 
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ing the entire month, and results were 
unsatisfactory. The dressed beef 
market advanced somewhat, but not in 
proportion to the increase in live prices. 

The hide trade showed some im- 
provement, and stocks are closely sold 
up to production. The leather market 
continued slow, preventing further im- 
provement in hide prices. 

Prices on all classes of sheep and 
lambs advanced sharply in the first 
week, when receipts were the second 
lightest for any week this year and 
average prices the highest since June, 
1928. Receipts during the second week, 
however, were the second largest for 
the year, with the result that live 
prices were lower. The market closed 
strong at the end of this week, owing 
to lighter receipts. Receipts in the 
third week were the smallest so far 
this year, and prices advanced. In the 
last week, there was some reduction 


in prices. 
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OSCAR MAYER “ON THE AIR.” 


Radio broadcasting has been added 
to the advertising program of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago. The company 
has signed up for one-half hour weekly 
for twenty-six weeks with radio sta- 
tion WBBM, Chicago, and will be on 
the air with its programs every Friday 
night from 9:00 to 9:30. The first pro- 
gram was broadcast on March 22. 

All of the programs, it is planned, 
will come from the mythical “Black 
Forest Tavern” where Oscar Mayer is 
host. On the first occasion the pro- 
gram consisted entirely of orchestra 
music, but listeners to the Oscar Mayer 
half-hour will be entertained on fu- 
ture nights with a varied program, in- 
cluding all variety of entertainment 
usually given over the radio. 

Insofar as mention is made of the 
company’s products, Oscar Mayer’s 
German Weiners and Tavern Bacon 
will be featured. It is estimated that 
in the neighborhood of 2,500,000 will 
have these two products brought to 
their attention weekly through their 
radio sets. 

The company has not completed its 
plans for tying up this radio advertis- 
ing with retailers and consumers. Pre- 
ceeding the first broadcast, a printed 
announcement was sent out to retail 
ers in the company’s territory. News- 
paper space was also used on the radio 
page of one of the Chicago newspapers 
to call the attention of the public to 
the program and to the fact that it will 
be a weekly feature from WBBM. 

All letters and invoices sent out from 
the offices of the company also an- 
nounce the new activity of the company 
and name the day and time. Later, it 
is planned, there will be additional tie- 
ups with retailers and consumers. 
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HOG COSTS MUCH HIGHER. 


Farmers now are receiving 41 per 
cent more for their hogs than at this 
time last year, according to a state. 
ment issued by the Institute of Amer. 
ican Meat Packers. 

Last week packers paid an average 
price of $11.36 per hundred pounds for 
hogs at Chicago, compared with $8.04 
a year ago, the Institute states. The 
increase in prices accompanied a Sharp 
decline in hog receipts. The number 
of animals dressed under federal jp. 
spection during recent weeks has been 
over 20 per cent below the total for 
this period in 1928. 

Stocks of meat in storage are great. 
er than the average for the last fiye 
years, owing to the fact that the num. 
ber of hogs marketed during Novem- 
ber, December and the early part of 
this year was unusually large. Even 
so, the supplies in storage on March 1, 
the latest date for which figures are 
obtainable, would have sufficed for only 
nineteen days if immediately available 
for consumption and if used as the sole 
source of supply at the present rate of 
consumption in this country. However, 
a large amount of stocks is in process 
of cure, and is therefore not available 
for immediate use. 

- te 
NEW ARMOUR PLANT MANAGER. 


J. J. Luening, general manager of 
the South St. Paul, Minn., plant of Ar- 
mour and Company since 1919, has re- 
signed from the company effective 
April 1, according to announcement 
made by Vice-president Willard (. 
White. Mr. Luening became manager 
at St. Paul five years ago, succeeding 
Mr. White who had managed operations 
there from the time the plant was 
opened in 1919. Prior to 1924 Mr. 
Luening was manager of the Armour 
plant at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Cyril Sheehy, who has been assist- 
ant manager at South St. Paul since 
the beginning of the year, succeeds Mr. 
Luening as general manager. M. 
Sheehy became associated with Ar 
mour and Company at Chicago in 191), 
entering the general superintendent's 
office a year or so later. In Septen- 
ber, 1920, he became assistant superil- 
tendent of the Spokane, Wash., branch, 
and was promoted to superintendent 
there two years later. 

In 1924 Mr. Sheehy left the Pacili 
Coast to become superintendent of th 
pork division at the Sioux City, ls 
plant, where he was made supefit 
tendent in August, 1925. Since Apri 
1927, he has had experience in the ge 
eral manager’s office at Sioux City al 
at St. Joseph) Mo., and for a ff 
months in between was in charge of tit 
Fargo, N. D., plant. 
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Meat Packing Industry Believes in Education 


What Its Trade Association Does 
in Cooperation with Educational 


Modern industry believes in 
making it easier for men to be- 
come adequately trained in the 
business with which they are as- 
sociated, or with which they plan 
to become associated. As a re- 
sult, a number of industrial 
groups and many individual com- 
panies have embarked on person- 
nel training plans and programs 
of industrial education. 

The packing industry is one of 
the groups which have developed 
facilities for personnel training. 
This is true both of individual 
companies and of the industry as 
a whole. 

The program of the industry is car- 
ried forward by the Institute of Meat 
Packing, conducted at The Universtiy 
of Chicago under the joint cooperation 
of the University and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and by the In- 
stitute’s Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, which functions under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Educational 
Plans. 

What the Program Provides. 

The Institute of Meat Packing pro- 
vides a four-year residence course in 
meat packing for young men intending 
to enter the industry. Besides this in- 
tensive residence course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Institute has 
offered home-study courses to packing- 
house employees throughout the coun- 
try. Over two thousand registrations 
have been received in these home-study 
courses. 

Through the Department of Indus- 
trial Education of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which E. T. 
Filbey is Director, evening classes in 
packing subjects have been made avail- 
able to packinghouse employees in a 
number of cities. 

Besides these efforts to improve the 
general personnel, the industry, through 
the Institute of Meat Packing, sponsors 
original research in the economics of 
the industry. 

A complete presentment of the nature 
and scope of the work of the committee 
during the past year is contained in the 
following report: 

Progress of Full-Time Courses. 
The residence course was conducted 
in the Same manner as in previous years 
with an attendance of fourteen men, 


Institutions Is Clearly Set Forth 


nine of whom received the Institute’s for four men who would otherwise have 


certificate for satisfactory completion 
of the specialized courses in meat pack- 
ing subjects. 

Four of these students received their 
bachelor degrees from the university, 
and six took the specialized courses as 
a year of graduate work. Six entered 
the industry and five remained in the 
University for a further year of study. 

This group each year has included 
a few men from families identified with 
the packing industry. It is hoped this 
tendency on the part of packers’ sons 
to take advantage of the cooperative 
courses offered at the University of 
Chicago may continue and increase. 

A few of the member companies have 
also encouraged promising young men, 
who have had experience with them 
and who have proven their worth, to 
drop out of employment for a year or 
more of specialized study. This, the 
Committee believes, is an effective 
means of securing desired leadership in 
departments depending upon science, 
economics or statistics. 

Scholarships granted by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER and also by R. T. 
Keefe enabled the Institute to provide 


A. H. CARVER. 
Vice-chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tional Plans, Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 





been denied this opportunity to receive 
specialized preparation through college 
training for the industry. 

Evening Classes at Many Points. 

Evening classes were conducted in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, El Paso, 
Kansas City and New York City. With 
the exception of Kansas City, where 
the course was offered under the direc- 
tion of a committee made up of the 
superintendents of the local packing 
plants, this work was offered in coop- 
eration with local universities. 

Evening courses will continue to be 
offered in centers where there are 
sufficient men to warrant the organiza- 
tion of a class. There is, however, no 
disposition to duplicate work that has 
already been provided by member com- 
panies. 

During the past year a number of 
companies organized plant conference 
groups under the leadership of compe- 
tent officials, to supplement the instruc- 
tion provided for individual men reg- 
istered in the Institute’s home-study de- 
partment. The conference leaders held 
group meetings each week or on alter- 
nate weeks for the discussion of prob- 
lems connected with the home-study 
courses, or arising directly out of prac- 
tical situations in the plants. 

Through this combined home-study 
and group discussion under a company 
leader, the men were given at once the 
benefit of a larger view of the busi- 
ness as a whole and a more thorough 
understanding of the details of a given 
department of the industry. 

Study-Conference Plan Popular. 

The reports received so far regarding 
these combined study-conference groups 
have prompted the Institute to en- 
courage the extension of this phase of 
its educational work. The improvement 
of text materials for the science and 
accounting courses, and the addition of 
a new course in “Merchandising Pack- 
inghouse Products,” should make this 
work even more effective for the coming 
year. 

For the past three summers the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing has invited mem- 
bers of departments of animal hus- 
bandry and economics of state colleges 
of agriculture to come to the University 
of Chicago for one month of intensive 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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Legal Pointers 


Legal information on matters 
affecting your daily business. 














WHEN AGENT IS DISHONEST. 


A meat packing company had a claim 
for $1,000 for goods destroyed in transit 
against the Overland Railway Company. 
It placed it in the hands of an attorney- 
at-law, for collection, and, after the 
usual correspondence and delay, the 
lawyer received an official letter from 
the claim department of the railway 
company. 

“We are enclosing herewith check for 


$1,000 in full settlement of the claim of 
the packing company for alleged dam- 
age to goods in transit, which we trust 
you will find in proper order,” the letter 
ran. 

“The accompanying check was not in 
“proper order” to suit the attorney, 
however, as it was made payable to 
the packing company and the attorney, 
but a small matter like this did not 
“stump” the resourceful limb of the 
law. He endorsed the check, “Packing 
Company, John R. Parson, attorney,” 
deposited it in his local bank, checked 
out the proceeds, used them for his own 
purposes and departed, without settling 
with the meat company, and without 
leaving any address. 

“You’ve got to pay me the money 
that you gave that lawyer on a check 
bearing our forged endorsement,” the 
packing company contended. 

“That might be so, under ordinary 
circumstances,” the bank retorted, “but 
when you placed your business in the 
hands of such a man, and permitted him 
to get possession of your check, and 
thereby put it in his power to commit 
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the forgery, the general rule don’t ap- 
ply, and you’ve got to pocket your own 
oss.” 

The Supreme court of Illinois dealt 
with this point in a case reported in 
129 Northwestern Reporter, 120, where 
the court ruled in the packer’s favor. 

“There is nothing in the record to 
show that the packing company was 
under any legal duty, on account of its 
relations with the bank, to exercise or- 
dinary care for the bank’s safety in 
dealing with his check, and here there 
is no negligence in law,” said the Court, 
and this decision is in line with the 
weight of authority in the other state 
courts. 

~~ fe 


TELLING THE STORY OF MEAT. 


Housewives in nine of the larger 
cities in the East had the opportunity 
recently to learn the story of meat— 
its food value, how to distinguish cuts 
and determine quality; how to prepare 
and cook the various cuts, etc.— 
through a series of lectures by Inez S. 
Willson, director of the department of 
home economics of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago. 

During her trip Miss Willson gave 
twenty-two lectures and demonstra- 
tions on beef and pork in the following 
cities: Buffalo, Oswego and Rochester, 
N. Y.; Worcester, Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn., and Atlantic City, N. J. 

Local arrangements for these meet- 
ings were made by the university ex- 
tension service in Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, and by the utility companies in 
the other cities and in Rochester as 
well. In the latter city two large meet- 
ings were held. The local organiza- 
tions gave hearty cooperation in per- 
fecting plans for the demonstrations. 
The meetings received splendid press 
notices also, and were announced over 








Over 300 were present at this meeting and demonstration. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., HOUSEWIVES LISTENING TO A LECTURE ON MEAT. 


On a recent trip. 


Miss Inez S. Willson, director of the department of home economics of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, visited nine cities and gave 22 lectures and demonstra- 


tions. 


In these lectures the story of meat and its food value was told. 


s 
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the radio. The result was that capag. 
ity audiences were present. 

Miss Willson says that the fine 
assistance received from local retailers 
and packers was a decided factor in the 
success of the meetings. The local 
dealers sent from one to four men to 
assist in the demonstrations, and jj 
of them expressed themselves ag well 
satisfied with the results. 

Another series of twenty meetings jg 
scheduled for April when lectures and 
demonstrations will be given in Cleve. 
land, O.; Newark, Jersey City, Summit 
and Paterson, N. J.; Bristol, Com, 
St. Johnsbury, Newbury, Bethel and 
Middlebury, Vt.; Hoosick Falls, N. Y,; 
Somersworth, Berlin and Lancaster, 
N. H.; Windsor and Springfield, Vt, 
and Claremont, N. H. 

At the close of the current year, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
through its director of home economics, 
will have come in personal contact with 
thousands of housewives in nine states 
and in 32 cities. 

—_—_o— 

PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on April 
4, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on March 27, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. 
Wk. ended 
Apr. 4. 
1,100 

100 


—Apr. 4. 
Allied Pack... 1 1 
Do Sr. Pfd. 


AH. & L. 
Armour A .... 
Do B 


Do Del Pfd. 
Barnett Leath. 
Beechnut Pack. 
Cudahy Pack.. 
Kirst N. Strs. 
Gobel Co. 
Hormel, G. A. 
Hygrade 
Kroger Groce... 
Libby McNeill 
Miller & H.Pfd. 
Morrell, John. 
Nat. Leath. 
Nat. Tea, new 
Safeway Strs.. 

Do 6% Pfd. 

Do 7% Pfd. 
Swift & Co... 
Swift 
Trunz Pork .. 
U. S. 

Do A 

Do Pr. Pfd. 
Wesson Oil .. 


35,600 
680 
500 

1,400 


NOT A NECK BONE SPLITTER. 

In the description of the new beef 
department of the John Morrell G, 
Ottumwa, la., which appeared in the 
March 23 issue of THE NATIONAL P8i- 
VISIONER, mention was made of a nec 
bone splitter. This was in error. 
particular piece of equipment 
have been referred to as a carcass 
splitter. 

ed 

CALIFORNIA BROKERS MOVE 

Willits & Patterson, San Francis, 
Calif., packinghouse products brokers 
formerly located at No. 1 Drumm & 
in that city, have moved their office 
into the Santa Marina Bldg., 112 Mar 
ket St. 
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New Styles in Meats 
The effective use of style and design 
in stimulating sales is recognized as 
in almost 


of increasing importance 


every line of endeavor. The meat pack- 
ing industry is rapidly falling in line, 
realizing that even the present-day 
ham and bacon which has superseded 
the salt and barrelled meats of the 
earlier years, must be dressed up and 
offered to the public in a new style. 
But even with the styles of 
dress and design of products, there 


is ever present a merchandising prob- 


new 


lem. 
Industry has learned how to pro- 
duce. Selling its production under 


ever-changing merchandising  condi- 
tions and in a market where so many 
things, both necessities and luxuries, 
make a strong appeal for the consum- 
er’s dollar, is another problem and one 
of increasing magnitude. 

therefore 


finding it of advantage to get together 


Business executives are 
for the exchange of ideas, and to profit 
from the experience of others as well 
as to devise new plans for meeting 
competitive conditions. This get-to- 
gether is a logical outcome of the “new 
cooperation” which has been devised to 
meet the so-called “new competition” 
arising out of the buyer’s market. 

In this connection, a conference of 
business executives in the Mississippi 
Valley has been called for the middle. 
of April to discuss “Effective Mer- 
chandising—the Modern Road to Prof- 
its.” The conference call is based on 
recognition of the fact that industry’s 
major problem is the profitable mar- 
keting of merchandise produced. 

Executives in the meat industry 
doubtless find frequent discussions of 
their problems, with each other and 
with the executives of other industries, 
of especial value. They, too, are caught 
in the current whirlpool of changing 
distribution methods and the appeal of 
new styles and designs. 

The outcome of this Mississippi Val- 
ley conference will be looked forward 
to with It should develop 
information of value, not only to the in- 
dustries participating but to all indus- 
try, as there is a remarkable similarity 
in the basic problems confronting man- 
ufacturers and distributors in the vari- 


interest. 
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ous lines. General plans for improve- 
ment need only specific application to 
meat packing or any other great in- 
dustry. 
de 
Service vs. Self-Service 

In these days of rapidly changing 
methods in retailing meat, to which 
not only retailers but wholesalers and 
manufacturers as well are giving so 
much thought, timely data are of much 
significance. 

Such data are furnished by a grocer 
who is not only a retailer but—of more 
importance—a good business man. He 
decided to open a self-service store in 
addition to the market he was already 
operating. This store was opened in 
the same block with his service store, 
his operations being carried on in a 
city of approximately 45,000 popula- 
tion. 

The operating costs of the service 
store were found to be nearly double 
those of the ‘self-service. In the serv- 
ice store the advertising costs were 
one-half of one per cent, while in the 
self-service store they were 1% per 
cent. Delivery costs in the service 
store were 1% per cent, compared with 
nothing in the self-service. And sal- 
aries in the service store mounted to 
13.8 per cent, compared with 7.6 per 
cent in the self-service. 

The average purchase in the self- 
service store was found to be about 
90c, while in the service store it was 
$1.20. Mark-up in the two stores was 
16 2/3 per cent and 25 per cent, re- 
spectively. A stock turnover of about 
12 was claimed for the service, against 
18 for the self-service store. 

These are figures that may well give 
the retailer something to think about. 
At least, if he is operating a service 
store, he willl know that his costs are 
fully double those of his competitor 
operating a self-service, for when the 
cost of carrying credits is added in the 
service store, the margin is materially 
widened. 

There will always be a considerable 
percentage of customers willing to pay 
for service, but just how large this 
percentage is will be the determining 
factor as to the percentage of individ- 
ual service stores that will survive in 
the new system of retail distribution. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Hot Smoked Cervelat 


With the approach of spring and 
summer a sausage maker wants to 
make a Cervelat which will not be too 
expensive, and which can be sold fresh. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I want to make a Cerrelat that dees not have 
to be dried for a long time. With the higher 
costs of meats, I would like to make a nice prod- 
uct, but one that is not too expensive. Can you 
give me such a formula? 


An inexpensive Cervelat for immedi- 
ate use, which is not air-dried but is 
hot-smoked may be made as follows: 

Meats: 

50 lbs. beef trimmings or beef 
cheek meat 

50 Ibs. pork cheeks 

25 lbs. pork shoulder trimmings, 
solid fat 

25 Ibs. lean pork trimmings 


150 Ibs. 

The meats must be strictly fresh and 
dry. No water or cereal is added. 

Seasoning for a 150-lb. batch: 

4% Ibs. salt 

414 oz. saltpeter 

9 oz. granulated or standard cur- 
ing sugar 

1 oz. garlic 

4 oz. red pepper, finely ground 
(California hot red pepper) 

8 oz. white pepper, cracked. 

Cut the beef and pork cheeks through 
the 7/64-in. plate of the grinder, and 
pork trimmings and fat through the 
1¢-in. plate. 

Put all meats in the mixer and add 
seasoning. Mix for 2 minutes. 

Then place in the cooler and spread 
on shelves about 6 to 8 in thick, for 
48 hours at a temperature of 36 to 38 
degs. F. Knead the meat by hand on 
the shelves to exclude air. Make the 
top smooth and cover with oil or parch- 
ment paper. 

Stuffing. 

Remove from shelves and place in the 
mixer for about 15 seconds, just long 
enough to loosen up the meat, then 
take to the stuffer. Roll or knead the 
meat into 10 or 15-lb. balls to exclude 
air and throw into the stuffer, pressing 
the meat down to avoid air pockets. 

Stuff in medium hog bungs, 26 in. 
long, or in medium-width beef middles, 
16 in. long. Stuff to full capacity and 
skewer casings to prevent air pockets. 

Hang on smoke sticks and put in dry 
room at 48 to 54 degs. F. temperature 
for one day. Then take to the smoke- 
house. 


Smoke at a temperature of 70 to 72 
degs. for 12 hours, then raise the tem- 
perature to 100 to 110 degs. for 12 
hours. From this, raise quickly to 130 
to 135 degs. until cooked through. 

After the sausage is smoked, take out 
of the smokehouse and dip momentarily 
in hot salt brine at 200 degs. temper- 
ature, holding in the brine from 3 to 5 
seconds. Dip one stick at a time. Then 
put back into the smokehouse to shrink 
the casing. 

Smother the fire in the smokehouse 
and allow the product to cool gradually, 
then hang in a dry place. Hang burlap 
around the sausage to prevent cold air 
from striking and wrinkling it. 

Allow to hang until cold in a temper- 
ature of 55 to 60 degs. In summer, 
after the sausage has cooled, it should 
be placed in a dry cooler, preferably in 
a temperature of 50 to 60 degs. F. 

Use green hickory or oak wood to 
smoke. After 12 hours, add a little 
sawdust. 

The sausage should be thoroughly 
set and firm before shipping. 

The plates and knives of the grinder 
must be sharp and the meat should be 
well chilled and hard, in order to cut 
well. 

All fat and slime adhering to casings 
should be shaved off with the back of 
the knife before stuffing. 

Beef casing Cervelat should be 
banked closely in the dry room for 10 
hours. 








What Makes Inedible 
Tanks Foam? 


Foaming of 
while rendering 
mon. 


What causes this trouble? 
How is it overcome? 


It is well known that tanks 
filled too full or tanks that are 
sour are likely to foam. Also, 
when soda is added to the raw 
material, it is likely to foam. 


But foaming is complained of 
when none of these conditions 
are present. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
trying to find out the cause. 
Write us your experience. 

Address THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


inedible tanks 
is not uncom- 


Let us hear from you. 




















Lard Trade Terms 


A foreign subscriber asks for an ex. 
planation of the lard terms used jp 
quoting prices in THE NATIONAL PRpo. 
VISIONER. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Referring to your Chicago Market Prices qu 
partment of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
will you kindly explain the difference between the 
following terms used under the heading “Lan. 

Prime steam loose, prime steam, kettle rendered, 
tierces, refined lard boxes, leaf raw and neutral, 

Prime steam lard, as defined by the 
Chicago Board of Trade, is solely the 
product of the trimmings and other 
parts of hogs, rendered in tanks by di- 
rect application of steam, and without 
subsequent change in grain or charac. 
ter by the use of agitators or other 
machinery, except such changes as may 
unavoidably come in transportation, It 
must have proper color, flavor and 
soundness for keeping, and no material 
which has been salted must be included 
in the product. 

Prime steam loose is prime steam 
lard loose in tank cars. Otherwise, the 
product is in tierces. 


Kettle rendered lard is the result of 
hashing raw fats into a steam jacketed 
kettle and boiling out the moisture in 
the fats. Formerly, only the more eas- 
ily rendered fats were used in this type 
of lard, such as leaf fat and back fat, 
but some manufacturers now make all 
of their fats into this particular type 
of lard. 

Tierce lard may be either prime 
steam lard, kettle rendered or pure re- 
fined lard. The tierce merely describes 
the kind of container in which the lard 
is sold. 

Refined lard is processed prime steam 
lard. In this processing moisture and in- 
purities are removed, the acidity is re- 
duced and a portion of the oolor re 
moved. When the term “refined lard 
boxes” is used, this indicates that the 
refined lard is quoted in boxes. If itis 
“refined lard tierces,” then the quota 
tion is on the product in tierces. 


Raw leaf is the leaf fat in its original 
state, either chilled or frozen. 


Neutral lard is lard of a neutnd 
flavor made from chilled raw fat hashel 
into a water-jacketed kettle, and th 
fat melted from the fiber by the sh* 
heating of the water in the jacket. Let! 
lard and back fat are the raw ma 
used in the manufacture of neu 
lard. This product is white in colt 
and bland in flavor, and is used witha! 
further processing in the manufactur 
of margarine. 
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Freezer Temperatures 


An Eastern packer asks for proper 
temperatures in a room to be used both 
as a freezer and for storage. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to connect an automatic freezing ma- 
chine in our freezer room. As we have but the 
one room for freezing and storing, we would like 
to know the proper temperature at which this 
room should be kept. 

Unless product can be frozen at low 
temperatures and then carried at prop- 
er freezer storage, freezing is not 
recommended. Where proper facilities 
within a packer’s plant are not avail- 
able both for freezing and holding, 
there would doubtless be advantage in 
storing or freezing and storing in a 
properly-equipped commercial ware- 
house. 

Meat should be frozen at tempera- 
tures ranging from zero to as much as 
40 degs. below, and then stored in a 
temperature of 10 degs. above zero, for 
best results. 

Temperatures in the storage freezer 
should not vary more than a few de- 
grees, and all cuts should be wrapped 
in double-waxed sulphite paper to pre- 
vent excessive evaporation and freezer 
burn. 

me 
MODERN PORK CUTTING ROOM. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
him to line up properly the sides with 
the knife. 

This layout requires a floor space of 
40 by 100 ft. It will be noted that there 
is no congestion of crowding of equip- 
ment or workers. The layout is such 
as to reduce the number of workers to 
a minimum, and the product goes 
through in a systematic, timed order. 

Two-Floor Department Layout. 


The second layout shown is for a ca- 
pacity of from 500 to 650 hogs per hour 
and is located on two floors. In each 
floor plan the location of each machine 
and workman is shown, so that these 
plans are in reality self-explanatory. 

In this case, after the hogs are de- 
livered from the cooler to the first con- 
veyor table, the trolleys and gambrels 
are taken to the cleaning room on the 
floor above by a special conveyor. 

A number of ideas have been de- 
veloped in this layout for saving labor 
and speeding up the work. Hams are 
sawed by an electric saw and are cut 
off and dropped into a chute which de- 
livers them to the ham-trimming table. 

The discharge end of the conveyor 
table leading to the shoulder chopper is 
set about 9 in. higher than the chopper 
table. This makes it easy to handle the 
sides to the chopper. A chute is also 
Placed close to the knife of the chop- 
Per, so that the shoulders drop into 


it without any further handling after 
being removed. 
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Avoid Scoring of Loins. 

The sides pass onto a conveyor with 
wooden side cutting boards, where 
scribing and loin pulling are done. This 
table has small individual tables where 
the sides are held by air-operated loin 
holders while the loins are being pulled. 
Through the use of these holders one 
of the major causes of scored loins is 
eliminated. ; 

The loins are dropped through a chute 
to a cooler on the floor below, where 
they are handled further on a conveyor 
table with side cutting boards. At the 
end of the table is a roller skid for 
boxes, in case the loins are to be packed 
promptly. 

The sides are dropped through a 
chute to the floor below. This chute 
is so constructed that the sides land 
on the table in the proper position for 
passing through the belly roller and side 
splitter. 

This is a detail, but it illustrates how 
labor can be eliminated when enough 
thought and study are given to the sub- 
ject. 


After passing through the belly roller 
and side splitter the sides pass onto a 
conveyor table from which they are re- 
moved to a stationary table for trim- 
ming and cutting. At the end of this 
conveyor table is an elevator to which 
the sides are transferred for transporta- 
tion to the cellar. A belly skinner is 
also installed at this point, for skining 
fresh bellies when desired. 

The chute through which the shoul- 
ders are conveyed to this floor and the 
progress of the shoulders in this room 
are clearly shown in the illustration. 
Stationary tables are installed on which 
to handle the shoulders. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 

Full directions and practical 
hints on  buyi and _ testing 
sheep, hog and beef casings may 
be obtained by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bildg., Chicago, Il. 


Testing Sa e Once I am 
scriber to NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 











Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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| Renda & Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is _ filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 


TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

Reading Abattoir Co., Reading, Pa. 
For ham and bacon. Trade mark: 
PAGODA. Claims use since Aug. 25, 
1924. Application serial No. 277,554. 

Southern Ham Corporation, Smith- 
field, Va. For ham sandwich spread. 
Trade mark: CAVALIER. Claims use 
since Dec. 10, 1927. Application serial 
No. 259,601. 


oe 


Ralph Ettlinger Casing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. For nonedible sausage cas- 
ings manufactured from fabric impreg- 
nated with solution of raw hogskins. 
Trade mark: CASAKS. Claims use 
since Feb. 1, 1928. Application serial 
No. 275,482. 

















Arizona Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
For pure food vegetable shortening 
composed of cottonseed oil, etc. Trade 
mark: NIX. Claims use since Nov. 
1, 1927. Application serial No. 263,300. 

Friedman and Belack, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sausage, bolognas, 
smoked meats, etc. Trade mark: 


SOUTHWARK. Claims use since Mar. 
17, 1927. Application serial 250,916. 





Frank and Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For meat loaf. Trade mark: LUXOR. 
Claims use since July 2, 1928. Appli- 
cation serial No. 273,293. 

Interstate Packing Co., Winona, 
Minn. For bacon. Trade mark: HAR- 
VESTER. Claims use since July 9, 
1912. Application serial No. 277,247. 
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PRICES of HOGS an FRESH PORK PRODUCTS 


WEQLESALE MAT PRIGES AT CHICAGG 


HOES 


AVERAGE ALL GRADES 


SPESTES 2S 
BELLIES 


SQUARE CUT AMO SLE OLESS 10-12 16-AVE 


PORK LOINS 


3-10 4B AVERAGE 


HAMS 


REGULAR 12 -/% 18. AVERAGE 


Ris x 
PICNICS 


6-848 AVERAGE 


PRICES or HOGS ae CU RED PORK PROOUCTS 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHILAEO 


SP HANS 


REGULAR 14-16 LB AVERAGE 


AVERAGE ALL GRADES 


§ z 
S.FP SEE DLESS BELLIES 


10-12 48 AVERAGE 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series show 
the trends of prices of fresh and cured 
pork products and live hogs at Chicago 
for the first three months of 1929, com- 
pared with the two previous years. 

Most green product prices have 
moved steadily upward since the first 
of the year, in keeping with advancing 
live hog prices. Cured products also 
have shown improvement, with the ex- 
ception of lard, which has remained at 
low price levels. In the case of both 
hogs and product, the price trends 
show no relation to those of 1928 or 
1927. 

Fresh Pork Products. 

Loins.—While hog receipts have 
shown some decline, there has been a 
scattered trade in loins and the price 
at Chicago of fresh city trim loins has 
fluctuated sharply, not only from day 
to day, but within a day’s trading. In 
general, the market on this product is 


Bese s 
B.S. CLEAR BELLIES 


18-20 £48 AVERAGE 


LASH LARD 


PRITIE STEALI 


gE & 
2S. FAT BACKS 


(4-16 48 AVERAGE 
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regarded as irregular and unsatisfac- 
tory. Not infrequently the markets 
west of Chicago have had heavy runs 
of hogs and the competition of western 
loins has been keen at the higher 
prices. As a result, eastern markets 
have frequently been dull, with con- 
siderable quantities of shipped-in loins 
going to the freezer. 

Hams.—This product has been in 
good demand. Last year hams started 
at fairly high price levels and experi- 
enced a steady decline. The first of 
this year, prices were considerably 
lower and have showed a steady rise. 
The active demand for hams continued 
up to the time hogs reached $12. With 
advancing prices for green hams, buy- 
ers turned to the frozen product which 
sold at a slight discount. 

In general, it may be said that hams 
are experiencing a good, firm market, 
helped by the export trade on light 
hams. Curers of boiling weights green 
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have been active buyers and the mar. 
ket still shows a firm undertone, due to 
the fact that through April consider. 
able quantities of hams are put down 
so they will come out during the peak 
of the movement on S. P. boiling 
hams. 

Bellies—This product has been jp 
good supply and has not responded to 
the increase in the price of live hogs oy 
green hams. The price fluctuation has 
been practically within a range of %¢ 
so far this year. 

Boston Butts.—Both Boston and 
boneless butts have been the leaders of 
the fresh pork cuts throughout the 
year. They have moved at unusually 
high prices compared with loins, hay. 
ing sold as high as 29c, delivered East, 
Recently this product has been less 
active and has shown a declining ten- 
dency on the recessions in loins, 

Picnics——There has been a _ broad 
active trade on light green picnics in 
carlots. The production of heavy 
picnics was comparatively light and 
demand has been good for conversion 
to lean trimmings. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—Light S. P. hams have 
been active, there being a good demand 
for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
which has absorbed the surplus during 
recent weeks. The consumption of 
smoked meats through domestic chan- 
nels has been good. 

S. P. Bellies.—The principal outlet 
for this product has been through 
smokehouse channels. The bacon trade 
is fairly good, being sufficient to keep 
stocks of cured bellies fairly normal. 

D. S. Bellies—This product has 
been on somewhat of a speculative 
basis. Supplies are ample and active 
buying in the South has not yet com- 
menced. Only a seasonal demand has 
existed, which has not been sufficient 
to show any reduction in stocks. 

D. S. Fat Backs.—There was a good 
trade on fat backs, particularly the 
medium and heavy averages, through- 
out most of the season, this product 
selling part of the time at a premium 
over D. S. bellies. Due to the show 
movement on the extreme light aver- 
ages, a good many of these were 
tanked. Later, when prices on the 
medium and heavies became so high 
that buyers turned to the lighter aver- 
ages, it became necessary for some pro- 
ducers to buy to meet their require 
ments. This resulted in a price advance 
from which the trade has recently 
backed away. 


Lard and Hogs. 

There has been a good export trade 
at Continental ports on lard on all price 
recessions here. However, the produc 
tion of lard has been large and storage 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Lard Weak—Demand Poor—Liquida- 
tion Active—Stocks Show Small In- 
crease—Hog Movement Small. 


The developments in the lard market 
have been distinctly unfavorable for 
holders. There has been a sharp break 
in lard prices. This carried the mar- 
ket down to about the low of the sea- 
son, notwithstanding the relative posi- 
tion of hogs and lard and the small 
increase in the stocks of lard. 

The March 31 statement of provi- 
sions stocks at Chicago showed, as ex- 
pected, an increase in the lard stocks, 
but the total increase was less than 
expected. The gain in prime steam 
lard was 4,000,000 lbs., with a decrease 
in old lard more than offsetting the in- 
crease in other kinds. The gain in the 
stock of lard at the seven principal 
points for the month was only 4,000,- 
000 Ibs.. against a gain of 36,000,000 
Ibs. last year. The total this year is 
128,058,000 Ibs., against 110,832,000 Ibs. 
last year. 

The small gain in the stocks at the 
principal points was a direct result, 
apparently, of the movement of hogs. 
The receipts of hogs during March at 
the principal points were 2,667,000, 
against 3,482,000 last year. During 
March, 1929, the price of hogs ad- 
vanced from an llc average to 11.65, 
while last year the price was un- 
changed between the end of the month 
and the beginning of the month. 

The price of lard declined over 4c 
a lb. this year, as against an advance 
last year of %c a lb. The price of 
lard this year is only a fraction over 
the price of hogs, while last year the 
price of May lard at this time was 
over 34%c above the price of hogs. 


Export Movement Slow. 


This unusual situation and the action 
of the market, in view of the hog 
movement and price relation, is very 
difficult to analyze. It is possible that 
the technical position of May lard may 
have been a serious factor in the price 
movement. It has been believed that 
there was an important speculative 
long interest in the market. This has 
been hanging over the market for some 
time, and fear that this long interest 
might be shaken out has tended to dis- 
courage buying by trade interest. 

While the position of lard, and the 
action of the market has been unsatis- 
factory, there has been a very firm 
position in meats. 

The export movement of products 
shows no improvement. The exports 
of lard so far this year have decreased 
stocks on April 1 are some of the 
eaviest of record. Frequent transac- 
tions have taken place on the Chicago 
Board of Trade at a lard price 1c or 
more under the price of live hogs. 

og prices have moved steadily up- 
ward since the first of the year, and 
have reached a point at which green 
product prices appear to be discourag- 
ing to buyers. Hogs have been show- 
ing a considerable cutting loss, which 
may or may not be absorbed when the 
product comes out of cure. 
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21,000,000 Ibs. compared with a year 
ago, and there has also been some de- 
crease in the export of meats. The 
decrease in the shipments may have 
been partly responsible for the gen- 
erally heavy action of the lard market. 

The total stock of lard at the 7 prin- 
cipal points of 123,000,000 lbs., with 
the movement of hogs steadily decreas- 
ing, has created some confidence that 
the large interests which are reported 
accumulating lard would be able to 
dispose of the stocks at satisfactory 
figures compared with hog prices. 

Hog Receipts Lower. 

The reports as to the probable move- 
ment of hogs from the country indi- 
cate that there is likely to be a mod- 
erate movement during the spring, but 
there is some doubt as to whether the 
decrease may be enough to result in 
any material change in the general 
situation. The movement of other live- 
stock is fairly good. The receipts of 
cattle last week at the 7 points were 
154,000 head against 151,000 last year, 
and the receipts of sheep 202,000, 
against 220,000. Hog receipts were 
127,000 less. 

The recession in prices of cattle and 
sheep from the high point has tended 
to make a rather trying position for 
pork, and this has been somewhat of 
an influence in the general price situ- 
ation. With the opening of the ranges, 
there is some expectation that the 
movement of stock to market will not 
be’ particular heavy. This situation 
may result in a general stiffening in 
the lard and meat position. 

PORK—Demand was routine and the 
market steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $33.50; family, $34.00@ 
86.00; fat backs, $28.00@31.00. At 
Chicago, mess was quotable at $32.00. 

LARD—Demand was rather disap- 
pointing, and the market somewhat 
weaker influenced by the heaviness in 
futures. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $12.30@12.40; middle 
western, $12.20@12.30; city, 12@12%c; 
refined continent, 12%c; South Amer- 
ica, 18%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 1244c; less than cars, 
12%c. 

Chicago demand was moderate, with 
regular lard in round lots quoted at 15c 
under May; loose lard, 95c under May; 
leaf lard, 95c under May. 

BEEF—The market was steady and 
demand was fair. At New York, mess 
was quoted at $26.00; packet. $26.00@ 
27.00; family, $28.00@30.00; extra 
India mess, $42.00@45.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. 
South American, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 45 for later markets. 








VIRGINIA PACKER DIES. 


Louis Yavner, president of the Nor- 
folk Packing Co., packers and whole- 
sale meat dealers of Norfolk, Va., died 
on March 23 at the St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, at the age of 41. 


Meat and Lard Stocks 


Stocks of meat at the seven 
principal markets of the country 
showed a decline of 28,000,000 
Ibs. during the month and now 
stand more than 40,000,000 Ibs. 
under those of a year ago. 

In the case of lard, however, 
the story is not so bright. These 
stocks increased approximately 
4,000,000 lbs. during the month 
and were more than 12,000,000 
lbs. larger than the heavy stocks 
of March 1 a year ago. 


The principal decline in meat | 


stocks occurred in S. P. meats. 
Hams, especially, have been in 
good demand, many buyers turn- 
ing to the cured stocks when 
prices of the green meat showed 
considerable increase as the price 
of live hogs advanced. Export of 
hams has been good and the out- 
let through domestic channels 
strong. 


S. P. bellies showed some de- 
cline but still stand above the 
stocks of a year ago. The same is 
true of the dry salt product. The 
latter has moved largely on a 
speculative market, the larger 
consuming demand in the South 
not yet being in evidence. Stocks 
of fat backs increased. 


There appears to be every 
prospect for a good consumptive 
outlet on cured meats, provided 
prices do not move to levels high 
enough to curtail buying. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on March 381, 
1929, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, are reported as follows: 


March February March 
31, °29. 28, °29. 31, ’28. 
Total S. P. 
meats ..... 199,444,834 220,980,666 236,541,908 
Total D. 8. 
meats ..... 84,176,494 84,790,387 81,483,238 
Total all 
meats ..... 306,152,208 334,195,216 347,242,057 
P. S. lard....102,611,322 100,268,481 89,994,887 
Other lard .. 20,446,876 18,769,177 20,837,552 


Total lard ...123,058,198 119,037,658 110,832,439 


8S. P. regul 

eee 60,270,733 74,695,117 89,158,288 
S. P. sknd. 

BAO sccces 49,418,347 52,528,389 57,300,083 
S. P. bellies.. 61,209,008 63,694,761 58,654,143 
S. P. picnics. 27,012,693 29,169,135 30,986,116 
D. S. bellies.. 64,608,819 65,036,136 59,107,252 
D. S. fat 

BAGH cisecs 15,914,024 15,197,443 14,890,030 

—_@——_- 


1928 DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of bacon from Denmark 
during 1928 totaled 596,429,618 Ibs. 
valued at $122,415,720, compared with 
557,462,211 Ibs. valued at $115,313,220 
for the preceding year. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The smokehouse of the Hatfield Pack- 
ing Co., Hatfield, Pa., was damaged to 
some extent by a recent fire. 

The plant of the Ryan Cottonseed 
Oil Co., Duncan, Okla., was damaged 
by fire recently, with a loss estimated 
at $6,000 

Cleon Bailey and C. G. Rumsey have 
erected a slaughterhouse and cold stor- 
age plant at Pittsford, Mich., to sup- 
ply fresh meats to the surrounding dis- 
trict. 

Lever Brothers, soap manufacturers, 
are considering the erection of a fac- 
tory in Hammond, Ind., at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,000,000. Purchase of 
a large tract adjoining the lake front 
now is being consummated. 

The plant of the Peerless Fertilizer 
Co., Chestertown, Md., was destroyed 
by fire on March 27. The loss, esti- 
mated at $200,000, included the factory 
building, warehouses, equipment and 
over 80 carloads of fertilizer. 


A meat packing and cold storage 
plant is being planned for erection at 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., by O. H. 
Parr. The enterprise intends handling 
meat and poultry products for chain 
and other stores operating in north- 
west Colorado. 

The acid and fertilizer plant of the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was seriously damaged by fire re- 
cently, with a loss estimated in one 
report at $2,000,000. The Grasselli 
company is a subsidiary of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., 
New Orleans, La., subsidiary of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., has called 
for redemption on June 1, 1929, of its 
outstanding $7 preferred stock at $110 
a share and accrued dividends. This 
stock, it is stated, should be deposited 
with the National City Bank, New 
York City. 

The Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has completed arrangements 
for acquiring the Fostoria Packing 
House Co. of Fostoria, O., it has been 
announced. According to H. A. Schantz, 
president of the Cleveland company, 
the Fostoria plant will be utilized for 
curing, smoking and sausage making, 
with most of the killing being done at 
Cleveland. 

— fe 
U. S. PORK MARKET IN ITALY. 


Increased demand in Italy for meat 
products which that country is able to 
produce only to a limited extent, ac- 
cording to consular advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has resulted 
in the introduction of frozen pork from 
Russia. The Soviet government is ag- 
gressively going after the business and 
has opened a central sales office in 
Milan, with branch offices in other 
cities. Traveling salesmen also have 
been put on the road to cover the dif- 
ferent provinces. 

Much of the pork imported into Italy 
goes into the manufacture of various 
types of sausage, the best known of 
which is bologna. In the first ten 


months of 1928, Italy imported a total 
of 3,667 metric tons of meat products, 
valued at approximately $819,905, this 
figure including very little beef. 

That this Italian pork market offers 
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possibilities to American packers and 
exporters is brought out in the con- 
sulate report, which states: 

“If American packers can meet com- 
petitive prices of Russian pork, it 
would seem as though there was a 
chance to capture some of this busi- 
ness, which has been developed largely 
within the past two years. Pork re- 
quired is the whole carcass, split and 
cleaned, with or without head, aver- 
aging 198 to 220 lbs. in weight and of 
a quality described as ‘excellent’ by 
sausage manufacturers who are the 
principal buyers.” 


the 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from princi- 
pal ports of the United States during 
the week ended March 30, 1929: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended——_ Jan. 1- 
Mar.30, Mar.31, Mar.23, Mar.30, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M lbs. Mibs. MIbs. M Iba. 

ene 488 1,830 535 21,678 
To Belgium ........ ose poss ane 5 
United Kingdom ... 344 711 477 15,947 
Other Europe ...... 51 oe ese 7 
MR esbstdenduceses 69 47 8 1,717 
Other countries .... 24 1,092 50 863,412 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

. er 2,495 3,340 3,261 36,173 
To Germany ....... 95 70 387 2,171 
United Kingdom ... 2,347 3,087 2,204 18,076 
Other Europe ...... 43 87 618 11,789 

i  cMtkewesatene 6 20 26 503 
Other countries .... a 76 26 «1,634 
LARD. 

Ps cases ccenad 10,550 15,963 13,950 205,338 
To Germany ....... 3,199 5,216 5,008 55,514 
Netherlands ........ ness on 408 8,784 
United Kingdom ... 4,656 5.555 4.327 67,660 
Other Europe ...... 579 1,516 2,184 22,323 
DL sossecesbosness 1,462 2,050 1,212 20,717 
Other countries .... 654 24 816 30,340 


PICKLED PORK. 


ME seisceousens 226 189 241 9,172 
To United Kingdom. 27 49 22 «1,425 
Other Europe ...... cake aie 60 902 
SER, * veccccccescs 170 74 68 2,207 
Other countries .... 29 66 91 4,638 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 30, 1929. 


Hams and Pickled 





shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
WOE cnkvcsccenen 488 2,495 10,550 226 
eo 61 22 671 8 
DE i<taiessseona> 261 95 388 20 
Pert BEBTOR ..cceess 83 esas 56 142 
Key West ..cccccr- 63 1 J ones 
New Orleans ...... 20 7 1,225 29 
hee eae 2.370 7,065 27 
Philadelphia ....... .... owes 101 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: Ibs. M Ibs. 
NO NOIR 4 os s:0:0 5 00 nese o 0 344 92,347 
ES. C20 yeast nn sekeps e's ooee nk ee 316 1,409 
i: <ccbssapsapussdaakSens hanes 28 474 
aR rrr ere rie a iew 115 
Other United Kingdom............. nik 349 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
i SO cis ivan ss eanhooe soe eee 3,1 
DEE eieupd Gudnaseoenbssne ees ceensuds 3,066 


Other Germany .....cccccccccccccccccccccs 


LARD SUBSTITUTES IN 1927. 


The total production of lard substi- 
tutes in 1927 amounted to 1,239,046,167 
Ibs., compared with 1,129,390,323 Ibs. in 
1925, as shown by the recent census. 
Of the 1927 output, 438,036,969 lbs. 
were made in slaughtering and meat 
packing plants, compared with 450,880,- 
034 Ibs. in 1925. 

The total valuation of these products 
in 1927 was only about $1,000,000 more 
than in 1925, totaling $148,468,076. 

According to data collected at the 
1927 biennial census of manufactures, 
establishments engaged primarily in 
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the manufacture of lard substitutes, 
cooking fats and vegetable cooking oils 
reported products valued at $148,468. 
076. 


The total production of lard substi. 
tutes and cooking fats in 1927 was 
1,239,046,167 lbs., valued at $142,571, 
286, of which 775,006,564 Ibs., valued at 
$89,319,769, was made in establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of these products; 438,036,969 Ibs, 
valued at $50,331,376, in the slaughter. 
ing and meat packing industry; and 26,. 
002,634 lbs., with a valuation of $2,920, 
139, as secondary products of other jn- 
dustries. 

The total production of vegetable 
cooking oils in 1927 was 515,615,999 
lIbs., valued at $50,134,530, of which 
468,224,705 lbs., valued at $45,561,305, 
was made in the lard substitutes, cook- 
ing fats and vegetable cooking oils in- 
dustry, and 47,391,294 lbs., valued at 
$4,573,225, was made as_ secondary 
products in other industries. 


The establishments classified in this 
industry are engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of lard substitutes, cook- 
ing fats and vegetable cooking oils 
from animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. 

Of the 33 establishments reporting 
for 1927, seven were located in Texas, 
5 in Tennessee, 4 in Georgia, 4 in Vir- 
ginia, 2 each in Illinois, Louisiana, 
New Jersey and Ohio, and 1 each in 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. 


Statistics for 1927 are shown in the 
following tables: 


SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY. 
No. of establishments .............. 
Wage earners (avge. for year)*...... 
WS a wecnsncessoscensesscecuscoacs 
Cost of materials, factory supplies, 
containers for products, fuel and 
ER Ae eer $137,078,600 
Materials, supplies and containers. .$135,694,358 
Wael GRE POW onc ccccvevcccessecs $1,384,242 
Products, total value ..............+- $148,468,076 
Lard substitutes and cooking fats.. $89,319,760 
Vegetable cooking oils ............ 5. 


Other ZEOQUOE oc! <. esc cecsesceses $13,587,002 
Value added by manufacture........ $11,389,476 
EROPSOPOWEE cc cccccccccccscccccccccces 33,162 





*Not including salaried employees. 
PRODUCTS, BY KIND AND QUANTITY. 


Lbs Value. 

SE WS asksstaeekss <ueseses $192,705,815 
Lard substitutes and cook- 

ing fats, total*........ 1,239,046,167 142,571,286 
Vegetable cooking oils, 

SL Soc agnkes ss cases 515,615,999 50,134,530 
Lard substitutes and cook- 

ing fats— 
Made in ‘‘lard substitutes, 

cooking fats and vege- 

table cooking oils’’ in- 

Getty, WHR .2c0052- 775,006,564 89,319,769 
From vegetable oils and 

fats solely— 
Package goods, 8 Ibs. 

eae 205,144,129 26,018,953 
Other, over 8 Ibs....... 332,193,741 35,837,600 


From animal and vege- 

table fats and 8 = 

Package oods, Ibs. 
- 10,158,989 


80,580,401 
17,304,347 


157,088,293 
Made as secondary prod- 

ucts in slaughtering 

and meat packing in- 

dustry 
Made as secondary prod- 

ucts in other industries 
Vegetable cooking oils— 
Made in “‘lard substitutes, 

cooking fats and vege- 

table cooking oils’’ in- 

ED cctiekeeaows eas 468,224,705 
Made as secondary prod- 

ucts in other industries 47,391,294 


*Some establishments in the ‘“‘lard substitutes, 
cooking fats and vegetable cooking oils’’ industry 
reported for fiscal years conforming most 
to calendar year 1927, which is permissible undet 
the census law. For this reason, total 
of lard substitutes and \cooking fats given above 
is not identical with the aggregate of totals for 
the four quarters of 1927 (1,178,994,997 Ibs.) a 
shown by reports of the quarterly census of 
mal and vegetable fats and oils. 


50,331,378 
2,920,139 


438,036,969 
26,002,634 


45,561,805 
4,578,225 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—A limited interest was in 
evidence in the tallow market at New 
York the early part of the week. The 
trade was influenced somewhat by the 
Easter holiday, but towards the latter 
part of the week a fair business in ex- 
tra was.reported to have passed at 8%c 
f.o.b., the market touching the previous 
low point of the downward movement. 
The barely steady undertone was the 
result of a tendency on the part of 
soapers to go slow and not follow ral- 
lies. This served to discourage holders 
somewhat. 

Selling pressure was not large, and 
producers are said to be in a fairly 
well sold-up condition, but the position 
of the market for greases in general 
continued in favor of the buyer. Senti- 
ment, nevertheless, was more mixed, 
and there was more of a tendency to 
look upon present levels as extremely 
reasonable. With unsettled conditions 
in the financial markets, however, there 
was little in the way of news to stimu- 
late values. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 8%c f.o.b.; edible, 9%@ 
9c. 

At Chicago, buyers and sellers were 
apart, but there were bids under the 
market. This served to make for a 
slightly steadier undertone there. Pro- 
ducers were not pressing business. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 9c; 
fancy, 8%c; prime packer, 8%2c; No. 1, 
8@8%c; No. 2, 744c. ; 

There was no auction at London this 
week, At Liverpool Australian prime 
was quoted at 48s and good mixed at 
41s 3d. 

STEARINE — While operations in 
this market were limited, the undertone 
was extremely steady. There was a 
lack of any particular pressure of sup- 
plies and this served to offset the con- 
sumer tendency to look on. At New 
York, oleo was quoted at 11c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was rather quiet and 
barely steady, with oleo quoted at 
10%e. 

OLEO OIL — The feature in this 
quarter was the steadiness of the mar- 
ket in the face of continued quietness 
in demand. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 1144@115%c; medium, 10%@ 
10%c; lower grades, 10%c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet but steady. 
Extra was quoted at 11c. 








See page 45 for later markets. 


_ LARD OIL—Demand was limited to 
immediate requirements, and the tone 
was easier with raw materials. At 
New York, edible was quoted at 15%4¢; 
extra winter, 135¢c; extra No. 1, 18%; 
No. 1, 18%c; No. 2, 12%c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
moderate and barely steady, with the 
easier trend in raw materials. At New 
York, pure was quoted at 15c; extra, 
13%e; No. 1, 13%c; cold test, 19c. 
GREASES—A rather moderate trade 
and an easier market was the feature 
mM greases in the east the past week. 
Further unsettlement in tallow was a 
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and Grease Markets 
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factor, but buyers were still showing a 
tendency to hold off, and it was the 
limited demand prevailing that had the 
most influence. At times, consumers 
were fair buyers, particularly of su- 
perior house, which sold in the east at 
85c delivered. Interest in the off 
grades was very quiet, and although 
producers are fairly well sold up, the 
market had the appearance of leaning 
to the buyers’ side. 

The developments in the tallow mar- 
ket were being followed very closely, 
but there was a tendency in general 
to look upon all greases as reasonable 
at the present levels. At New York, 
yellow and choice house was quoted at 
7%4c; superior house, 85gc delivered; A. 
white, 84%4c; B. white, 8c; choice white, 
9% @10c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was 
rather quiet, but offerings were light 
and the market about steady. Brown 
was quoted at 7%c; yellow, 7% @8c; 
B. white, 8%@8%c; A. white, 814c; 
choice white, all hog, 9c. 

See ca 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, April 4, 1929. 


Blood. 


Blood market shows no change from 
previous fair demand. Price situation 
remains steady. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

Demand for hig tankage materials is 
comparatively light at present. Last 
reported sales 12 per cent unground 
material made at $4.65 & 10c, Chicago; 
other sellers asking 10c higher. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11144@12% ammonia..... $4.60@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonla.. 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia....... 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


A brisker demand for fertilizer ma- 
terials has appeared the past few days, 
due to heavier demand in the South, 
where buyers have been holding off. 
Prompt shipment asked in most cases. 
Prices, however, are unchanged. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Tower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4.00@ 4.10 & 10 


SR WEEE gocds ca cedeeccnceuues 8.75@ 4.00 

Ione tankage, low grd., per ton. 24.00@25.00 

TAGE GE cc cccccccccccecvese 3.75@ 4.00 
Bone Meals. 


Bone meals remain in quiet situation, 
prices more or less nominal and trad- 
ing absent. 


Per Ton. 
Raw bone menl...............2+++--$50.00@55.00 
SHON, BROOMS cscs cccicceccccccdcies 26.00@29.00 
SER WII a o.oo ss Cee Kawse segs 26.00@28.00 











Cracklings. 


Sales of unground cake and expeller 
cracklings are being made at $1.00 per 
unit of protein, Mid-West points. Soft 
pressed pork product is nominally 
$75.00@85.00 per ton. 


Ilard pressed and exp. unground, per 

Sk, EE | 6 cancacsndeuh eens 5 ane $ .95@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality. 75.00@85.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Buyers of glue stocks are taking all 
offered today, at steady prices. Pro- 


duction is normal, considering the lower 
cattle kill. 


Per Ton. 


Per Ton. 


OE ee ee Pee eer $40.00@42.00 
PR GID: 5.0 n.66scovdtaeea dsens 30.00@33.00 
BRON Pea ss cdccescenccaduceeece 40. ¢ i 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 41.00@42.50 
RIMS IN iviné cinerea basccaeetces 31.00@35.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
BEE GU Ns 6.06 iaasncsWentesaes 56.00@120.00 
ee or reer re 45.00@ 47.00 
SOME CONE is cies csivcdacideccieces 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Demand for animal hair has toned 
down in the past week, and not as 
much product is moving as recently. 


Buyers at present appear well taken 
care of. 


Coil and field dried@........cccccccccce 3 @ 3%e 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib...... 4%@ 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per lb........ 6%@ 7c 

Cattle switches, ench*............000. 44@ 5%e 


*According to count. 
a re 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, April 3, 1929. 

Trading has been more active this 
week in certain fertilizer materials, 
such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia and bone meal, but the de- 
mand for tankage and blood is rather 
limited. 

Tankage, both ground and unground, 
is accumulating and seems to be very 
hard to move. It probably will take 
lower prices than are being quoted to 
attract buyers. 

Nitrate of soda is in good demand at 
New York, with no stocks on hand and 
with the next arrival on April 9. 

Sulphate of ammonia continues easy, 
with considerable resale offerings. 

Foreign whale guano, for spot de- 
livery from vessel now discharging, is 
offered at $4.85 and 10c, ex-vessel one 
of the northern ports. 

a 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, April 3, 1929.—(By 
Cabe.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 6d. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 






Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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MARGARINE OUTPUT IN 1927. 


The 1927 production of oleomargarine 
totaled 293,455,016 Ibs., compared with 
241,040,065 Ibs. in 1925, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. The 
1927 valuation, at $51,688,564, showed 
an increase of $3,300,111 over 1925. 

Of the total production, 86,651,746 
lbs. were made in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry, compared with 
67,300,897 Ibs. in 1925. 

According to data collected at the 
1927 biennial census of manufactures, 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes reported prod- 
ucts valued at $39,282,364, a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent compared with $39,- 
856,034 reported for 1925, the last pre- 
ceding census year. For the purposes 
of this report, all these products are 
covered by the single designation “oleo- 
margarine.” 

The total production of oleomargarine 
in the United States in 1927 was 293,- 
455,016 lbs., valued at $51,688,564. Of 
this, 180,103,026 Ibs., valued at $33,024,- 
819, was made in establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
this product; 86,651,746 lbs., valued at 
$14,501,799, in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry; and 26,700,244 
Ibs., valued at $4,161,946, as a sec- 
ondary product of other industries. 

This industry embraces establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of the commodities known as 
“oleomargarine,” “butterine,” “nut 
margarine,” “nut butter,” etc. The ma- 
terials used in their manufacture com- 
prise both animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, such as cocoanut oil, peanut 
oil, oleo oil, milk, butter, etc. 

Of the 36 establishments reporting 
for 1927, six were located in California, 
five in Illinois, four in Rhode Island, 
three in Maryland, three in New Jer- 
sey, three in Ohio, two in Missouri, two 
in Wisconsin and one each in Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee, Texas and Washing- 
ton. 

Statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
shown in the following tables:— 

SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY. 
1927. 1925. 

No. of establishments.... 36 38 
*Wage earners (avge. for 
1,639 

‘ages $2,278,102 
Cost of materials, factory 
supplies, containers for 


products, fuel and pur- 


chased power, total $27,145,141 $28,384,433 
Materials, supplies and con- 


$26,784,874 
60, 267 


ure $12,137,223 $11,471,601 
Horsepower 8,746 6,740 

*Not including salaried employees. 

7Not reported separately. 
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PRODUCTION BY QUANTITY AND VALUE. 


1927. 1925. 

Oleomargarine— 

i a 293,455,016 241,040,065 

Total value $51,688,564 $48,388,453 
Made in the oleomargarine 

industry— 

Pounds 180,103,026 168,050,795 
$33,024,819 $34,407,006 


. 67,300,897 
Value $13,005,735 
Made secondary prod- 
uct of other industries— 
etesdsentaeecaseusd 26,700,244 
$4,161,946 


5,688,373 


Value $975,712 


(*Reported according to materials used, not incl. 
data for products of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry.) 

Composed of a mixture of 
animal and vegetable oils 
and fats— . 
DE dbaSeesscheneeseees 72,933,077 79,922,856 

$15,080,480 $17,084,874 
posed solely of vege- 

table oils and fats— 

MMs - x00 60500setensccaes 133,870,193 

Value $22,106,285 


*Oleomargarine made in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry not reported according to 
materials used. 


tIncludes ‘‘hard butter’ and ‘‘soft butter,” 
made chiefly from refined cocoanut oil. 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., April 2, 1929.— 
Further weakness was displayed in the 
New Orleans cottonseed oil market the 
past week and new lows were recorded 
on liquidation, due principally to the 
selling in the New York stock market 
and the stringency in the money mar- 
ket, which influenced all commodity 
markets. 

This depressing effect was offset 
somewhat by improvement in weather 
conditions, which made for better crop 
preparations. Estimates that the acre- 
age would be increased also helped the 
situation. These estimates range from 
1.9 per cent to 4.7 per cent. The lat- 
ter would make the acreage 49,137,000 
acres, against 48,898,000 acres in 1926- 
27 


93,816,312 
$18,297,844 


Crude quotations are lower, and 
weakness in refined oil has induced 
some selling, but the volume is small 
and holders are confidently awaiting 
better values. 

Authorities on tariff issues are of 
the opinion that the tariff may be 
raised 22% per cent, or one-half of the 
45 per cent increase requested by re- 
finers. 

May oil has been switched to July at 
18 points, to August at 25 points and 
to September at 32 points, and few 
have taken advantage of this differ- 
ence. With money rates advancing, 
the probability is that the differences 
will widen, and it is unfortunate that 
longs wait until the last moment or 
until the first notice day approaches 
to rush those swaps, when they could 
have done better by placing orders 
three weeks earlier. 


a Sen 


TRI-STATE OIL MILL MEETING. 


The annual convention of the Tri- 
State Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will be held on June 18-21, 
1929, at Memphis, Tenn., it has been 
announced. R. E. Logsdon, exhibit 
manager for the association, reports 
that sufficient space already has been 
spoken for to assure a large and suc- 
cessful exhibit, which will be held in 
the Memphis Auditorium. In addition, 
a number of practical and scientific 
subjects are scheduled for discussion at 
the various convention sessions. 
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CRUSHERS PLAN CUBAN CRUISE. 


In connection with the thirty-thirg 
annual convention of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association ty 
convene at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, on May 15-17, arrangements 
have been made for a Post-convention 
cruise of the Caribbean islands. Fo, 
this unique event the S. S. Heredia wij 
be employed, a modern oil-burnj 
steamer of the United Fruit Company's 
“Great White Fleet.” 

Convention delegates who desire to 
take this cruise will sail from New 
Orleans on May 18, the day after the 
convention adjourns, and will stop at 
Havana, Cuba; Panama, Canal 
and Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, jj 
accommodations on the S.S. Heredia 
are first-class, the steamer having al] 
outside staterooms. Included in the 
ticket fare also is an escorted exeyp. 
— program at the various ports of 
call. 

E. T. George has been appointed 
chairman of the arrangement committee 
and master of ceremonies for the ¢con- 
vention, with H. J. Landry, vice-chair. 
man. Other committee chairmen are 
as__ follows: Reception, A. PD, 
Geoghegan; entertainment, A. F. Asch- 
ner; hotel reservations, E. Percy 


Chivers. 
eS ea 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, April 2, 1929, 
Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 
8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
New York, 7%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks, coast, 758c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, barrels, New York, 10@10%c. 
P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 114% @12c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 104%@10%c Ib.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 10%@ 
10%4c Ib.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
barrels, New York, $1.28@1.30 gal. 
Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%@12c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9c lb.; red oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 11@11%c lb,; 
palm oil, casks, New York, 83% @8%c hb; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 9% 
lb.; glycerine, soap lye, 7@7%c bb; 
glycerine, C. P., 156@15%c Ib.; glycer- 
ine, dynamite, 1114@12c lb. 


ee 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., April 4, 1929.—The 
Shortening and Oil Division of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion reports the following quotations: 
Shortening—tierce basis. 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. . 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .11%@2 
Pacific Coast states 13 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. . 

Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. . 

Pacific Coast (port cities)......... 12% 
Cooking Oil—White. 

Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .11% 

Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. . 

Pacific Coast (port cities)......... ° 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 

1c less than white. 


te 
BROKERS MOVE OFFICES. 

The M. C. King Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., brokers in cottonseed oil and meal 
and fertilizers, “has established is 
headquarters in the Haas-Howell Bldg. 
from the former location in the 4+ 
lanta Trust Bldg. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Easier—Outside 
Weakness Factor—Cash Trade Mod- 
erate—Lard Weak—Bearish Govern- 
ment Report Expected—Crude Nom- 
inal—Weather South More Favor- 
able. 


A fair volume of trade featured cot- 
ton oil on the New York Produce Ex- 
change the past week, but again the 
trend was lower although not surpris- 
ingly so, as the news was to a large 
extent against values. Considering the 
general condition surrounding the mar- 
ket, however, cotton oil gave a fairly 
good account of itself. Rather general 
commission house selling in small 
quantities was experienced and was 
followed by professional pressure, with 
sentiment around the ring more dis- 
posed toward lower levels. 

Buying on resting orders and scat- 
tered realizing served to check the de- 
clines, or at least to make for orderly 
downturns. Some of the larger com- 
mission houses, particularly those with 
southern and _ refiners’ connections, 
were persistent buyers on a scale down, 
and it was this absorption that made 
for the market’s stubbornness. A con- 
tinued lack of speculative buying was 
against the market, however, but the 
impression prevailed in some quarters 
that accumulation was under way on 
the breaks. 


Money Market Disturbing. 

Further unsettlement in the financial 
market, together with a lower range 
in cotton and a break in lard to new 
lows, brought more or less selling of 
oil. A continuance of moderate cash 
oil trade and expectations of a bearish 
government March oil report was also 
unsettling, particularly as some in the 
trade are looking for a March con- 
sumption of about 275,000 bbls., com- 
pared with 375,000 bbls. last year. 

The hog run was comparatively light 
but was materially offset by disap- 
pointing decreases in lard stocks at 
Chicago as well as at the western 
packing points. In addition the weather 
in the South was decidedly more favor- 
able and planting and preparations for 
the new crop made better progress, al- 
though in some areas complaints con- 
tinued of too wet soil. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Private estimates on the cotton area 
covered rather wide limits, ranging 
from 45,500,000 to 49,100,000 acres, the 
latter representing a record. However, 
there was a tendency to feel that with 
favorable climatic conditions the next 
few weeks, the area to cotton will be 
increased moderately over that of last 
year. 

The lard stocks at Chicago decreased 
3,590,000 Ibs. the last half of March or 
somewhat less than expected, the stock 
totaling 98,144,000 lbs., compared with 
95,241,000 lbs. at the end of February 
and 75,556,000 Ibs. at the end of March 
last year. The stocks at the leading 
western packing points, however, in- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New: Orleans. 

New Orleans, La., April 4, 1929.— 
After two days of advances, cotton oil 
reached a lower level, due principally 
to good weather inland, increased esti- 
mates as to cotton acreage, and de- 
clines in cotton, corn and lard. Mills 
are stubbornly resisting easier mar- 
kets, few being willing to offer crude 
below 9c, whereas only 8%c is bid, 
Texas, and 8%c, Valley. Prime bleach- 
able steady at 9%c, loose, New Or- 
leans, with holders expecting higher 
prices when higher tariffs become a 

realty and lard starts up again. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., April 4, 1929.—The 
crude market has shown little or no 
activity this week, with 8%c, Valley, 
the best bid. Few sales were made at 
this price. Loose cottonseed hulls, 
$10.25; 41 per cent meal, $40.00, f.o.b. 
Memphis. 


Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., April 4, 1929—Prime 
cottonseed, west Texas and Dallas ter- 
ritory, nominal; prime crude oil, 8%c; 
43 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, 
$43.50; hulls, $11.00; mill run linters, 
4@5c. 


creased only 4,000,000 lbs. during 
March, compared with a gain of 36,- 
000,000 Ibs. in March last year. How- 
ever, the total lard stocks were slight- 
ly over 123,000,000 lbs., compared with 
about 111,000,000 lbs. the same time 
last year. 

As a result of these bearish factors, 
sentiment was more against the mar- 
ket, but the liquidation and selling 
served to strengthen the technical posi- 
tion. To some it appeared as though 
the market was in a good position to 
respond readily to any unfavorable 
weather in the South, to betterment 
in lard, or to improvement in cash oil 
trade. 

The government boll weevil report 
was bearishly construed. The emer- 
gence for the 1929 season is indicated 
at 101.7 per ton moss in Texas against 
74.5 last year; South Carolina, 70.7 
against 21.1; Georgia, 38.7 against 
88.7; Alabama, 10.8 against 45.2; 
Louisiana, 40.6 against 65.9, southern 
Louisiana showing 261.8 against 365.1, 
and northern Louisiana, 3.8 against 
1.0. The department stated that, al- 
though the figures are indicative of the 
amount of weevil survival, they are 
insuffcient to give an accurate conclu- 
sion of the entire belt. 


Fertilizers Draw Interest. 


As there is more of a tendency to 
watch the new crop situation closely, 
reports indicating larger purchases of 
fertilizer during March attracted con- 
siderable attention. Secretary Hester’s 
report, however, showed sales of 1,972,- 
000 tons during March against 2,051,- 
000, last year while sales for eight 
months so far this season are some 
600,000 tons under last year. 

The crude markets were without fea- 
ture. Southeast was quoted at 8%c, 
nominal, most of the time, while in the 
Valley, bids were lowered to 8%c, with 
some crude offered at 85%c. In Texas, 
the situation was purely nominal. 

All in all, the general situation was 
not healthy as far as the news was 
concerned, but to some extent the 
downturn would appear to have dis- 
counted the bearish conditions. With- 
out question, the developments in allied 
markets, the new crop outlook and the 
extent of cash demand the balance of 











Downtown Office 
450 Produce Exchange 
New York City 








-COTTO 


ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


Uptown Office—General Sales Dept. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
417 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BROKERS 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


N SEED OIL 


205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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COTTON OIL 
CONSUMERS 





Find the New Orleans Contract 
Market an ideal means of sup- 
plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- | 


ery, stabilized differences, weight, 
grade and quality guaranteed 
by an indemnity bond, are a 
few of the advantages of the 








New Orleans Refined Cotton 
Seed Oil Market 





New Orleans Cotton Exchange 








The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


———— wee 
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the season are the dominating factors. 
Nevertheless, in some leading quarters 
there is rather confident expectation of 
a better distribution of oil the last four 
months of the season than a year ago. 
On the other hand, those bearishly in- 
clined are pointing to the prospects of 
a good carryover and feel that the de- 
velopments in values hinge almost en- 
tirely upon the new crop developments. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, March 29, 1°29. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 
Saturday, March 30, 1929. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 


Monday, April 1, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. 050° Asked. 


See het kn 1 were 
UE os <a che ous anew 1040 a 1090 
May . 1100 1050 1048 1048 a .... 
DD spss so ss) pean tases 1050 a 1066 
July .... 3100 1076 1066 1067 a .... 
catia emia wai L ees 1070 a 1078 
Sept. ... 1800 1088 1078 1079 a-1081 
UY" Eger erage ee Pace eye « 1070 a 1085 
MON. Goss “sear eeeerucas 1045 a 1080 


Total sales, including switches, 5,500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 
Tuesday, April 2, 1929. 


ee ee 1060 a .... 
OO ee ee 1045 a.... 
May 1600 1051 1048 1050 a.... 
DMD bs sins oe oeks, eens 1055 a 107 
July .... 2500 1072 1067 1071 a .... 
SSS ee 1075 a 1085 
Sept. .... 1200 1085 1079 1083 a .... 
SEES cuss Week dave aso 1078 a 1090 
TO ee eee ee 1050 a 1070 


ov. 
Total sales, including switches, 5,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c nominal. 
Wednesday, April 3, 1929. 


MORE cass 5ae0 nse sha 1055 a .... 
Ee eer ee 1080 a .... 
May ..... 6300 1049 1041 1042 a 1041 
BGs as sie Seinen: aehe 1040 a 1060 
July .... 1800 1068 1062 1062 a 1063 
BM icsss lanes Shes hehe 1067 a 1075 
Sept . 4300 1082 1074 1075 a 1074 
Dn ins Demise. Raw Else a Be 1068 a 1080 
OE: 2565 4nc cc ose anes 1040 a 1045 

Total sales, including switches, 


12,400 bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Thursday, April 4, 1929. 


MMMEAS occastiwuna) oss Map @ .....< 
_\ ESR ieee 1035 a 1066 
ON ee 1040 1037 1040 a 1041 
SOE Sas Sos Sete eee 1045 a 1060 
WRG ssesx ox 1061 1054 1061 a.... 
MS cine opus eteam oes 1065 a 1075 
LO eS ee 1075 1071 1075 a.... 
bs oe ss coun eh een “eres 1058 a 1070 
Nis Gbiank casas eee 1030 a 1050 


Sales, 11,200 bbls. 








See page 45 for later markets. 














The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 








COCOANUT OIL — The volume of 
trade the past week was again limited 
and. the tone was barely steady, with 
buyers holding off and showing only 
routine interest, the market neverthe- 
less holding its own. Reports of a firm- 
er copra market with lighter produc- 
tion was a factor. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 7%@8c, while on the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 
756c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was _ rather 
quiet and the market easier, influenced 
somewhat by the other oils, with prices 
quoted at 8%c, f.o.b. mills. 





SOYA BEAN OIL—A moderate de. 
mand prevailed in this market, but the 
undertone was easier although there 
was little or nothing in the news to 
account for the action. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 9%c; barre 
12@12%c; Pacific Coast, tanks, I%e, 
nominal. ; 

PALM OIL—The market was rather 
quiet with the trade marking time, and 
while the undertone was not strong 
prices were stubborn to downturns, 
Shipment offerings were not pressing, 
but the action in competing, quarters 
was against the market. At New York 
spot Nigre was quoted at 8% @8\%ec- 
nearby shipment Nigre, 7%c; spot 
Lagos, 8%c, and shipment Lagos, 7% 
@8c. 

KERNEL OIL — Demand continued 
rather slow and the market as a result 
was easier, with tanks, New York, 
quoted at 7.75@7.80c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was about steady. A moderate busi- 
ness passed in spot foots, New York, 
at 10%c, while shipment foots were 
quoted at 10%c. big 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Quoted ‘at 8& 
for April shipment. ae 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTON OIL—Demand was mod- 
erate and the market for store oil was 
nominally quoted about %4c over May. 
Southeast crude was 8%c, nominal; Val- 
ley, 842c bid, 8%c asked; Texas, un- 


quoted. 
a nen 


MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., April 3, 1929.—Cot- 
tonseed were about unchanged on the 
old crop positions in today’s trading in 
the Memphis Exchange pit. Sales of 
May at $45.50, and bid and asked prices 
for remaining old crop deliveries are 
about unchanged from last night. New 
crop months are. 15c down to 50c up, 
sales of October being made at $40.90. 

The purchase of October seed and 
the simultaneous sale of products still 
shows an attractive spread, but sellers 
are inclined to take a short position 
at around $41.00, and there is some 
hedging pressure from planters. and 
others at this level. 


Cottonseed meal, in active trading, 
developed considerable weakness. Ac-’ 
tive old crop months closed 15c to 
$1.00 per ton down, while the new 
crop months held fairly steady, show- 
ing declines of 25@35c a ton only. On 
the opening, meal was steady at about 
the previous night’s prices, but a con- 
stant stream of selling orders from 
locals and the outside found the mar- 
ket thin. Sales were only possible on 
the close at the lows of the day. The 
selling seemed to originate with tired 
longs, but at the last, pit traders were 
also on the short side of the market 
and pressing their advantage. 

A little improvement in the general 
feed business no doubt would bring 
cottonseed meal back quickly, and 
there is already a disposition on the 
part of locals to try to pick the bot- 
tom, which must be somewhere close. 
The extreme decline on some of the 
active old crop months is now about 
$8.00 per ton from the opening prices 
on January 15. 
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The new Anderson Crackling Expeller 


ANDERSON 
EXPELLER 





‘ i 
Greatly Inereases Profits 








Pat This Up To Your 


Board ot Directors 


W: BELIEVE that every 
plant using the dry 
rendering method is losing 
profits every day it operates 
without the New Anderson 
R. B. Crackling Expellers. 


Furthermore, we believe 
that whether you are Presi- 
dent or Manager, or in any 
position involving the se- 
lection of equipment, that 
you should place before 
your board of directors the 
many advantages of an Ex- 
peller. Once the advantages 
of Expeller methods have 
been compared with your 
present methods, your 
board of directors will agree 


that you cannot afford not 
to change to Expellers. 


Write and tell us about your 
requirements and let us 
draw up a report for you 
on the superiorities and 
financial savings through 
the use of Expellers. 





Look 
for these 
Advantages 


PRESSURE 6 tons per 


square inch 


CONSTANT rate, forced 
feed. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
lubricated. 

ONE-FOURTH easier 
accessibility. 

SPECIALG.E. High 
Torque Motor. 

MAGNETIC removal of 
metal. 


AMOUNT OF OIL in cake 
regulated by amount of 
power. 


PUSH BUTTON Control. 


THREE TIMES as strong 
yet weighs the same. 


TIMKEN Roller Bearings 
running in oil. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 West 96th Street ANDERSON Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPELLER 








, 
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Courtesy of Kingan &G. 


Gain new outlets with Cellophane 


ELLOPHANE-WRAPPED meat specialties by Cellophane. It helps your salesman open new 
make an appeal to every dealer. They are  outlets—brings in new business for the retailer. 
convenient—ready to sell. A fine counter display You will find it profitable to use Cellophane to 
with protection from dust, dirt and contamination. aid in marketing your meats. Write for samples 
100% transparent, Cellophane shows the meat, of Cellophane today. 
lets the brand trademark be seen, speeds sales Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
by awakening appetite appeal. New York City. Canadian Agents: Wm. B. Stewart 
The whole process of distribution is quickened & Sons, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trademark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-predes 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products, after showing heavi- 
ness on liquidation, scattered selling, 
limited support and _ easier hogs, 
steadied on reports of better export 
lard demand, moderate hog arrivals and 
recovery in hog values. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

n oil is active and easier. Some 
a cows reached on liquidation of 
nearbys and scattered selling, in- 
fluenced by outside markets. Refiners’ 
support brought about a better techni- 
cal position. Crude markets . purely 
nominal 


Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: April, $10.40 
@10.65, bid; May, $10.41@10.56; June, 
$10.45@10.60; July, $10.60@10.62; Au- 

$10.65@10.72; Sept., $10.75@ 
10.76; Oct., $10.60@10.70; Nov., $10.25 
_ Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 85c. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, oleo, 11%4c. 
a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, April 4, 1929..— Lard, 
“on al $11.40@11.50; middle 
western, $11.25@11.35; city, 12c; refined 
continent, 12%c; South American, 
18%c; Brazil kegs, 14%¢; compound, 


12'%c. 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, April 4, 1929. 

General provision market steady but 
firm. Good demand for hams for 
prompt and deferred shipment. Ar- 
rivals rather light for nearby ship- 
ment, and offerings held around 121s 
for deferred shipment. Picnics and 
square shoulders firm. Lard rather 
quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 111s; hams, long 
cut 114s; picnics, 74s; Cumberland, 
98s; short backs, 91s; bellies, clear, 
88s; Canadian, 84s; spot lard, 62s. 

<a 


LESS CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 


Exports of canned meats in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were about 5 per cent less 
than in February, 1928, according to 
the following report by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce: 


—February— -—2 mos. ended Feb.- 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Total canned 
Meat, lbs. .. 416,279 440,611 709,123 820,067 
SE $145,005 146,922 251,510 287,985 
Canned beef 
Ibs. ......... 279,483 212,128 381,569 373,706 
ee $104,602 74,825 144,484 136,591 
Canned sausage 
DB. .seceeeee 136,796 228,488 327,554 446,361 
eae $ 40,403 72,597 107,026 151,394 
—_q@—_ 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to April 4, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 95,714 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 8,326 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 42,706 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 56,768 quarters. 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was firm, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 976 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 122,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 17.30c a pound, 
compared with 120,000 at 11.68c a 
pound for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady. 
Animal-fats were in good demand and 
prices fair. 

The market at Liverpool was firm, 
and offerings were few because of light 
stocks. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 15,000 for the 


week, 
Ey Ses 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended March 28, 1929, with com- 


parisons: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 


1,000-1,200 lbs 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
ar. 28. week. 19; 
TOON «snc detvbsabecta $10.25 $10.15 90 
MIND. vince cuateese cue 10.00 10.25 11.00 
WIMRIPOE .cccsccveccess 9.50 9.50 9.50 
MINNIE, 0-s v0.0 30) s.0 bk 64 saint wee 9.25 10.50 
eee 9.00 8.50 9.50 
to ea rere 8.50 8.25 9.00 
WOONO DOW oc ccccvecsss! een 8.50 9.00 
reo 8.50 8.50 Py 
VEAL CALVES. 
TATOO: o ccccdeseccacsad $18.00 $18.00 $16.00 
MEER cd ccucacensicced 12.00 13.00 9.50 
A. oes eee 14,00 15.00 15.00 
WORMEEE wore eo hbk gd ee ae aaanece 13.00 13.50 
OMG. on cccdecs were 14.00 14,00 14.00 
py Ree ee er 10.00 8.50 12.00 
MOOG GOW oncsckinscie: pane 12.00 13.00 
Saskatoon .........es00e 12.00 12.00 eeee 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TOPOOD 2 wad cieataense $12.85 $12.75 $10.25 
Momtreal .cccccsycsccces 13.50 13.50 10.25 
WERE, sec dss cease oa 12.00 12.00 9.50 
PRR re eee 12.00 8.85 
WOUOEOR occ ecvcpeveccs 11.85 12.50 8.85 
We AE es eucessceve 12.00 11.00 9.45 
Meewe JAW si cccccccesed: ctpe 11.90 9.00 
rrr eri rer 11.80 11.80 Sas 
GOOD LAMBS. 
TOPONES « vsciccccvceccves $15.00 $16.00 $15.50 
MEE ass sb ccomveoune .00 11.00 12.00 
WED «vce voccccconts 14.00 14.00 14.00 
UE sa deceateccoccece  gesa 12.50 12.50 
MONCTON 2. .cccccccccce 13.00 13.00 14.00 
PS GOW one Seseccen? axes 10.50 cove 
BOGRROOR ccccascecscce evce 12.50 
——_o———— 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liver- 
pool on April 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Apr.1, Mar.1, Apr. 1, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Basen, WH. cecsccse 2,864,960 3,604,160 3,858,176 
Teme, TOS. cécceves 548,240 1,693,216 2,031,792 
Shoulders, lbs. .... 8,736 a ee ae 
Lard, tierces ...... 559 235 400 
Lard, refined, tons. 3,032 2,220 2,891 
—_@—— 


OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine, including 
both animal and vegetable oil products, 
from the United States in February, 
1929, totaled 53,858 Ibs., compared with 
40,564 lbs. the same month of 1928, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


pany ea 
‘LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, 
March 30, 1929, 47,397,478 lbs.; tallow, 
none; greases, 2,892,800 Ibs.; stearine, 
none. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Mar. 31, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Mar. 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 31, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
a Se 562 529 591 
Other kinds of bar- 
re pork, bris. 27,971 28,744 25,341 


DS. bens ep emcee 85,848,604 81,877,735 64,556,993 
P. §. lard, made 

Oct. 1, 1927, to 

Oct. 1, 1928, Ibs. 2,223,951 3,933,414 4,155,680 
= kinds of lard 


e. Ma deus vesocse 10,073,603 9,431,494 6,845,442 
8S. R. sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 1928, 
The. “Galivie's 40's 065:0 1,064,014 1,190,931 2,984,044 
8. sides, made 
previous to Oct. 1, 
PE OES oc tc Adkk Westone. ieee eces 73,000 
D. 8S. clear bellies, 
le ce 


. «+. 28,370,085 27,937,588 18,985,700 
D. 8. clear bellies, 
made vious to 


Oct. 1, 1928, Ibs. 802,022 2,612,446 ........ 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

made _ since t. 

1, 1928, Ibs...... 2,604,997 2,729,510 3,207,365 


D. 8. rib bellies, 
made previous to 


OGE. By, RRs. evcccoce. cvececed 31,000 
Extra Sh. Cl. sides 

made _ since 

1, a 268,251 253,309 182,887 
Sh. Cl. sides, * lbs. 51,682 515,229 
D. §. short fat 

backs, tbs. ...... 6,393,924 5,734,142 6,368,698 
D. 8. shoulders, Ibs. nn. estecnes 871,752 
S. P. hams, Ibs...31,563,813 36,828,888 41,327,422 
S. P. skinned hams, 

ee ee 19,089,801 21,190,131 23,310,240 
S. P. bellies, Ibs..27,863,200 31,169,265 26,673,032 


8. P. Californias or 
picnics, 8. 4 
— shoulders, 


; 13,809,227 15,042,065 14,298,091 
S. P. shoulders, Ibs. 206,120 228,497 153,850 
Other cuts 


of 
meats, lbs. ..... 8,437,494 14,499,338 12,431,450 
Total cut meats, 
WG 66 vce vce 140,531,024 159,931,339 150,899,411 
——>—__ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended March 29, 1929: 


Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mch. 29. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,850 2,332 1,960 
Cows, carcasses ...... 848 778 862 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 439 340 285 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,065 2,056 2,409 
Lambs, carcasses . 7,981 10,151 8,164 
Mutton, carcasses .... 662 1,492 876 
PU Be... ctkiasens 445,229 383,939 572,269 
Local slaughters: 
GERRI caus < ckucwurecss 1,285 1,415 1,601 
CTO an < cubividaeanuscess a 1,890 1,907 
WS 56s aNwetenceecake 14,314 15,804 20,066 
BROCD occ ccccccssececs 4,868 3,504 4,356 
ee 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Mar. 30, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mar. 30. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 165 2,263 1,909 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,487 1,865 1,994 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 74 42 40 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,886 1,631 2,207 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,980 11,454 10,670 
Mutton, carcasses .... 485 735 456 
Se Go ceetinesed 472,211 295,096 411,844 
Local slaughters: 
MUNN ata tVacdetcesede 1,199 1,332 1,118 
EEN eccedaeavikawanee 047 2,796 8,735 
PM sc crvanwatedevene 12,312 11,1938 14,634 
BO vin ck Fe be dome ous 2,577 1,524 3,249 
a 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended April 1, 1929, were 4,576 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 
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CERTIFIED EARNING ABILITY 


Hard-thinking business men, who realize that 
HAULAGE SAVINGS are NET PROFITS, are the 


men responsible for Federal’s remarkable record 


... 72% REPEAT SALES. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 5822 FEDERAL AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


**Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation’’ 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


Write for ‘‘The Federal System of Truck Operation Control’’ 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
trade in the packer hide market during 
the week, including most descriptions 
except heavy native cows. Branded 
cows sold at %2c advance, while the 
palance of the trading was at steady 
pri Around 45,000 hides have 
moved to date, including 6,000 light 
native cows at the end of last week. 
The movement ran mostly to March 
take-off, with some Aprils included in 
pranded cows, and a few Februarys in 
extreme native steers. 

Packers had been asking %c higher 
on heavy native steers; around mid- 
week there was some trading at the 
old price, but other killers declined that 
figure, and it was declined in the East, 
also. With some seasonal improve- 
ment due to be shown in the hides from 
this time forward, killers appear con- 
fident of their present position. 

Spready native steers last sold at 
17c. Around 4,000 heavy native steers 
reported mid-week at 1414c, a steady 
price; others declined, asking 15c. 
Couple cars February-March extreme 
native steers moved at 15%c for regu- 
lar points, also steady. 

Butt branded steers sold again at 
l4e, and Colorados at 13%c. Heavy 
Texas steers moved at 14c, light Texas 
steers at 1344c, all steady prices. Ex- 
treme light Texas steers quoted with 
branded cows at 14c. 

Heavy native cows have been slow 
to move and offered at last trading 
price, 1444c, for regular points. One 
packer sold 6,000 light native cows at 
the end of last week, and 5,000 more 
moved late this week, all at 15c, steady 
price. These included both heavy 
average local slaughter and lighter 
average River points, together. About 
eight cars of branded cows moved late 
this week at 14c, this being %c ad- 
vance; the same figure was reported 
paid quietly for a small lot earlier. 

Native bulls last sold at 10%c. 
Branded bulls quoted 9c last paid for 
northerns and 946c for southerns. 

A fair trade was reported in the 
South American market, generally at 
steady prices. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—No ac- 
tivity as yet in April hides among 
local small packers. Most local killers 
moved their March hides several weeks 
back at 14%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows, and 13c for branded. 
Since that time there has been a slight 
Improvement in big packer market. 
Two local small packers report bids of 
lbe for April all-weight natives and 14c 
for branded, and are asking 15%4c for 
natives and 14c for branded, since 
these hides, running to the end of April, 
should show some improvement over 
om pe care Local small packer 

Sslunks, at $1.25 for regulars 
and 37%¢ for rarely ii 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Big packer 
hide trimmings last sold at $36.00 per 
ton, Chicago basis; a car of small 
packer trimmings moved at same time 
at $35.00, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
continue sluggish. Some holders ap- 
parently had expected a more rapid 
improvement in the packer hide mar- 


ket, and are now inclined to offer coun- 
try hides more liberally. Sales of good 
all-weights reported at 124%c, and some 
buyers talking 12c, selected, delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows slow and 
offered at 12c. Buff weights have sold 
at 13c, and some buyers claim they 
could purchase at 12%c. Extremes 
generally quoted 15@15%4c; sales re- 
ported at 15c, and 15%c generally 
asked. Bulls reported sold at 9c, and 
9%c asked. All-weight branded 11@ 
11%c asked, less Chicago freight. One 
lot of 300 Indiana renderers’ fallen 
hides and 175 calfskins moved at 12c. 


CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins 
steady; one big packer moved March 
production of 8,000 skins late this week 
at 28c, northern basis. Another pack- 
er moved two cars export at 24c. 

Another car of first-salted Chicago 
city calf moved late last week at 2ic 
for straight weights, steady price; 
higher is talked, but this appears to 
be the market at the moment. Mixed 
cities and countries quoted around 18 
@19c; straight countries around 1644@ 
17c. Chicago city light calf and dea- 
cons last sold at $1.60. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins con- 
tinue quiet. Last trading in natives 
was understood to have been at 20%c; 
last sales of over-weights at 18c and 
branded at 16c, for February skins. 
March kips are still offered at 21c for 
natives, 19c for over-weights and 17c 
for branded. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally around 19c. Mixed cities 
and countries range around 16@17c; 
straight countries around 154%@léc. 

One big packer moved 2,200 March 
regular slunks at $1.50, a 15c advance; 
also 1,000 hairless slunks at 55c, 
selected. Another packer moved a 
quantity on same basis. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides about 
unchanged, but more offerings are ap- 
pearing. Straight renderers are 
quoted at $5.50@6.00, according to 
quality; one lot of 700 Indiana ren- 
derers, however, moved at $6.15. Mixed 
city and country lots range down to 
$4.50@5.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@21c per Ilb., according to section. 
Last trading in big packer shearlings 
was 9,000 at the end of last week, at 
$1.40 for No. 1’s and $1.15 for No. 2’s. 
Some No. 2’s sold alone at $1.10. One 
lot of 1,200 small packer shearlings 
moved this week at $1.07%4. Pickled 
skins about unchanged; quoted around 
$7.50@7.75 per doz. straight run of 
packer lamb at Chicago; generally 
quoted around $7.50@7.75 at New 
York, but one lot of 2,000 dozen sold 
there last week there at $8.00 per doz. 
Big packer wool lambs quoted $3.50 
per cwt. live lamb paid at Chicago. 
Small packer lamb pelts last sold at 
$2.35 for heavy pelts and $1.75 for 
smaller skins. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips last 
sold at 8c, Chicago basis, thirty dav 
delivery, for big packer production. 
Gelatine stocks sold again equal to 5c, 
Chicago. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 

market was fairly well cleaned up 
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earlier on March branded hides, at 14c 
for butt brands and 13%c for Colo- 
rados. Some March native are being 
held, and last trading price of 1444c 
declined, asking 15c. Bulls nominally 
10%ec. Market steady to firm. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading ap- 
pears to have slowed up on country 
hides, and offerings are appearing 
more freely. Good 25/45 lb. extremes 
generally held at not over 15%c for 
best sections, ranging to %c lower. 
Good buff weights can be bought at 
18c for current slaughter. 

CALFSKINS—Buyers are showing 
considerable interest in city calfskins, 
but stocks are light and very firmly 
held. Last trading on 5-7’s was at 
$2.20, 7-9’s at $2.60 and 9-12’s at $3.10. 
Last trading in 12-17 lb. veal kips was 
at $3.50, buttermilks at $3.40, and 17- 
Ib. up at $4.75. 

ro 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 30, 1929, were 
3,751,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,223,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,308,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 30 this 
year, 48,205,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 66,363,000 lbs. ; 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 30, 1929, were 
3,847,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,390,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,411,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 30 this 
year, 55,373,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 64,568,000 Ibs. 


—@— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended April 5, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Apr. 5, '29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @lin @lin @27%n 
Hvy. nat. ; 
sire. npn 14% @15ax @14% 25 @25%4 
Hvy. Tex. a . @l4 @l14 @24% 
Hvy. butt brnd’ 
suis. dente ei @14 @14 @24% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13% @13% @24 
Ex-light Tex. 
m4 emaiees @14 @13% @24 
Brnd’d cows. @l4 @13% @24 
Hvy. nat. cows 14% @14% @24% 
Lt. nat. cows @15 Gio 25b ) am 
Nat. bulls .. @10% ax 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 @9% 9 @ 9% 19%4@20n 
Calfskins ...23 @24 23 @24 3 


Kips, nat....204%@21 20 @21 
Kips, ov-wt..18 @19 18 
Kips, brnd’d.16 @17 16 @17_ @26 
Slunks, reg.. @1.50 @1.35 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, hris.. @55 45 @50 75 @80 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


@28%5 
@28 


Nat. all-wts.15b @15%ax @14\4b @25%4 
Branded .... @14b 13b @24% 
Nat. bulls ..10 @10%n 10 @10%4n @20 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9n @ 9n 18%@19n 
Calfskins ...21 @21%4ax 21b@22ax @30 
oO ae 19n 19n 


@ @28 
@1.25 @1.20 1.20@1.40 
@37% @35 70 @75n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


ps 
Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris. 


Hvy. strs. .. @l2ax 12 @12%ax 22 @22% 
Hvy. cows .. @l2ax 12 @12%ax 21 @21% 
Bums ...ccee @13 138 @138% 22%4@23 
Extremes ...15 @15% 15 @15% 24%@25 
ulis .....--9 @9% 9 @9%ax 174@18n 
Calfskins 16 @17 16 @17 251% @26% 
 eereeee @16 15% @16 2444@25% 


Light calf ..1. 
Deacons ....1.11 
Slunks, reg..35 @50 
Slunks, hris..10 @20 1 5 

Horsehides .4.50@6.15 4.75@6.00ax 8.00@9.00 
Hogskins ...60 @65 60 @65 80 @85 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..2.25@2.75 2.25@2.90 3.50@4.10 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....1.75@2.35 1.75@2.35 3.50@4.00 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.15@1.40 1.15@1.50 1.15@1.25 
Dry pelts ..20 @2L 20 @21 30 32 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, April 4, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
fed steers and yearlings 50c@$1.00, 
mostly 75c higher; light yearlings 
showed most advance; early market ac- 
tive but shaky at the close; light and 
medium weight butcher heifers, as well 
as light fat cows, up in sympathy with 
yearlings; fat cows with weight, about 
25@40c higher; cutters, 25c up; bulls, 
10@15c lower; vealers, $2.00@2.50 
higher. Receipts were approximately 
25 per cent under a week earlier, the 
abridgement in supplies being due 
largely to flood conditions in big feed- 
ing states. Last week’s sharp break, 
however, was a factor in supply 
abridgement. Extreme top, $14.75, paid 
for strictly choice heavies as well as 
mixed steers and heifers. There was 
a sizable supply of all representative 
weights above $14.00. Yearling heifers, 
up to $14.00; practical top long year- 
lings, $14.50; light steers, $14.65, most 
offerings $12.50 to $14.00. 

HOGS — Erratic price fluctuations 
featured the week’s trade. Unusually 
light receipts early in the week re- 
sulted in a sharp advance that carried 
prices to the season’s high mark. Ship- 
ping demand was negligible and local 
trade light at the advance. Late break 
carried prices around 10c lower than 
last Thursday on hogs scaling over 160 
Ibs.; light lights and pigs, 25@50c 
lower; today’s top, $11.55; good and 
choice hogs, scaling from 160 to 320 
Ibs., mostly $11.25@11.45; desirable 
grades of 130- to 150-lb. weights, $10.00 
@11.25; pigs, $9.00@10.00, few up to 
$10.50; bulk packing sows, $10.15@ 
10.35; smooth sorts, up to $10.50. 


SHEEP — Total receipts decreased, 
but with direct shipments light, salable 
supply was around 35 per cent above 
previous week. Packer demand was 
broad, partly for shipping; other in- 
terests bought sparingly; fat lamb 
prices around 50c higher than a week 
ago. Aged sheep, 25c up; week’s tops: 
Fat lambs, $17.75, late $17.65; clipped, 
$16.50; fat ewes, $11.50. Week’s bulks: 


Fat lambs, $17.00@17.35; clipped, 
$15.60@16.00; fat ewes, $10.00@11.25. 
4 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., April 4, 1929. 

CATTLE — Improved quality and 
lighter receipts were both factors in 
effecting price advances of 50@75c on 
fed steers and yearlings as compared 
with a week ago. Fed heifers closed at 
around 50c higher levels, while butcher 
cows are 25@50c above a week ago. 
Cutter grades sold at steady to strong 
prices, and bulls finished the week fully 
25¢ over last Thursday. Choice 810-lb. 
yearling steers topped the week’s trade 
at $14.50. Best lightweights went at 
$14.15, and choice heavies scored $13.85, 
while the bulk of the fed arrivals 
cashed from $12.25@13.60. Vealers are 
50c@$1.00 higher, with the late top 
at $15.00. 

HOGS—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the hog market. Prices were 
sharply higher the first two days, but 
since that time trading has been very 
slow and unevenly lower. Final prices 
are 20@380c under a week ago, or 50@ 
60c below the high spot on Tuesday’s 
session. At the high time, choice light 
weights reached $11.80 for the week’s 
top, but at the close $11.20 took the 
best offered. Shipping orders were 
curtailed materially during the week. 
This was largely responsible for the 
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weakness in the trade. Packing grade 
are 15@25c lower. . 
SHEEP—Closing prices on fat lambs 
are unevenly 50@75c higher than the 
corresponding day last week. The hj 
spot was at the close, when choice fed 
wooled lambs scored $17.00 for the 
week’s top. Most of the arrivals in 
fleece cashed from $16.25@16.90, Spy. 
eral loads of Arizona spring lambs 
brought $18.00@18.75, and most of the 
clipped offerings went from $14.85@ 
15.35. Mature classes closed strong 
with best fat ewes at $10.50. Arizong 
shorn ewes sold from $9.25@9.50, 


— Sn 
OMAHA 


(Reported by ye 45 of Agricultural 
Omaha, April 4, 1929, 

CATTLE—Light receipts featured a 
demand from all quarters and carried 
prices unevenly higher for the week on 
all killing classes. Slaughter steers and 
she-stock advanced 50@75c, with ex. 
tremes of $1.00 upturns. Bulls gained 
around 25c, and veals 50c@$1.00, with 
the practical top reaching $15.00, 
Choice 1,409-lb. steers earned $14.10; 
medium weights, $14.25; 1,114, 
weights, $14.50. 

HOGS—The market continues to 
show sensitiveness in relation to re 
ceipts, and with the distribution uneven 
an irregular market prevailed. Con. 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show 
butchers and light hogs steady, with 
packing sows fully 25c lower. Thurs- 
day’s top, $11.15. 

SHEEP—Movement of fed wooled 
lambs from Colorado and vwestem 
Nebraska to the local market continues 
to be of liberal volume, and the supply 
has been augmented to some extent by 
receipts of California spring lambs and 
a few loads of fed clipped lambs from 
local feed lots. The market has been 
in good form, with price trends 
stronger. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show fat lambs 50@b6lc 
higher; sheep, firm. 








Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Bayers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 








Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Write—’Phone-——Wire 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


———— 




















Order Buyers 





Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 



































=> 
E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 





Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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April 6, 1929. 
SIOUX CITY 


d by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
pe “v Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., April 4, 1929. 

CATTLE—Although demand was less 
urgent toward the close, beef steers and 
yearlings retained 25@50c advances 
for the week, with less attractive 
medium and heavy-weight beeves show- 
ing the minimum upturn. Choice year- 
lings and medium weight steers topped 
at $14.00; big weight bullocks reached 
$13.35, and most fed steers and year- 
lings went at $12.25@13.50. Fat she 
stock gained 25@50c; choice heifers 
prought $13.35, and beef cows bulked 
at $8.50@9.75. Bulls ruled fully 25c 
higher, and medium grades made $8.75 
@9.25 mostly. Vealers strengthened, 
and the practical top stood at $12.50. 

HOGS—Butcher values ruled mostly 
steady, and packing sows showed 25c 
declines. Choice 240-280-lb. weights 
topped late at $11.20, with desirable 
180-320-lb. kinds largely $11.00@11.15. 
Packing sows cashed up to $10.50 


freely. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were fully 50c 
higher, with some lower grades show- 
ing more advance. Choice 82-90-lb. fed 
wooled rangers topped freely at $16.75. 
Fat ewes were scarce and steady; good 
to choice kinds turned at $10.50@10.75. 

rs 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
¢ . Economics. ) ™ 


East St. Louis, Ill., April 4, 1929. - 
CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold mostly 50c higher, 
spots up 75c; bulls, steady; vealers, 75c 
lower; all other classes, 25@50c higher, 
with lower grade mixed yearlings and 
heifers and better grade cows in gen- 
eral showing the maximum advance. 
Tops for week: Yearlings and heifers, 
$13.85; 1,847-Ib. matured steers, $13.75; 
646-lb. mixed yearlings, $13.60. 

HOGS—General hog values were re- 
duced 15@20c, with pigs and packing 
sows slipping 15@25c. Shipping de- 
mand was limited most of week. Bulk 
of light and butcher hogs today, $11.30 
@11.45; top, $11.50; packing sows, 
mostly $10.00@10.15. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced about 
2c during the week, sheep holding 
steady. Most wooled lambs _ sold 
around $17.00, with clipped lambs 
$15.50@16.25. Wooled ewes sold at 
$10.50 down. 

eX 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onemics,. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., April 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Sharp supply abatement 
brought a prompt reaction in the mar- 
ket, upturns of 25@50c or more wiping 
out Practically all of last week’s down- 
turn. Choice weighty steers at $13.50 
Were a new high on all weights, while 
yearlings reached $13.00, with the bulk 
of all steers at $11.50@12.75. She- 
stock went back to the season’s high 
point, common and medium cows bulk- 
ing at $7.50@9.00; comparable heifers, 
$9.00@10.75; cutters, $6.00@7.00; bulls, 
$8.50@9.00. Vealers, on a 50c@$1.00 
advance, sold today at $12.00@12.50 
mainly, choice kinds up to $14.00. 

HOGS—Closing levels in the. hog 
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house found the early advance wiped 

out, with lights and butchers selling 

today largely at $11.10@11.25, light 

lights and pigs at $11.00, and sows at 
75 


15. 

SHEEP—Few changes marked the 
sheep and lamb trade, the bulk of the 
desirable lambs clearings at $16.00@ 
16.50, cull and common lambs from 
$11.00@14.00, and ewes from $9.50@ 
10.50. 

~ he 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo., April 4, 1929. 
CATTLE — Cattle have advanced 
sufficiently the past week to replace all 
that was lost the week before with, 
in many instances, 50@75c to spare. 
Heavy steers, at $1.00 higher; others, 
together with butcher she-stock, 50@ 
75c higher. Bulls were unchanged, with 


vealers $2.00 lower. Five loads of 
choice 1,028-lb. steers brought $14.25, 
and a short load of 996-lb., $14.35, the 
highest prices since early January. Ma- 
tured steers also set a record for re- 
cent weeks at $14.00. Over 70 per cent 
of steers receipts sold from $13.00@ 
14.00; best heifers, $13.25@138.50; top 
cows, $11.00; bulk, $8.50@9.75; top 
vealers late, $13.00. 

HOGS — Hogs were up to a new 
mark for the season at $11.80, but 
later backed down to a top of $11.15, 
with some good hogs in the $10.00 
column. Bulk of desirable offerings, 
180-300 Ibs., were released late at $10.90 
@11.10, or 15@25c below a week 
earlier. Late packing sow trade was 
on a $10.00@10.25 basis. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices for the week 
averaged around $16.50, but a final 
spurt carried the top to $17.00, with 
late sales of fed lambs largely $16.75 
@17.00. This was 50@75c higher than 
a week earlier. The market was ex- 
tremely unsettled. Choice mutton ewes 
or $11.00; best spring lambs, 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
March 30, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 30...204,000 601,000 279,000 
Previous week .......... ,000 681,000 279,000 
SO V.ccvianeenecacceqqaent 200,000 773,000 305,000 
TE «60 snaked ceavceneuee 224,000 604,000 256,000 
Bie ck Canacéekauuenions 3,000 587,000 335,000 
1925... cece eceeeeeees+ 241,000 580,000 283,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended March 30 ........ceeeeeeseces 502,000 
Previous WEEK ..cccccccccccscccsccccccces 7 

WBS  .ccvcccccdcccccccecccccesceececccoene 678,000 
Serre rrerrr rer rer rrr 532,000 
Te BR isi daie cob cvberersecstavesctssevctas 519,000 
WU pi ckddccdkeesdeddadverveweessevesendeas 510,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 30....154,000 439,000 202,000 
Previous week .......... 157,000 509,000 200,000 

RE iiec6ddecccntuaaces 150,000 587,000 232,000 
TEE Swaosantaccsctoacaes 170,000 457,000 180,000 
BE adc cnisccmnceueosesd 193,000 ,000 261,000 
pr cee 182,000 435,000 208,000 

*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 


counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
aoa 

PLANT STAGES VISITORS’ DAY. 

For the second time in two years, 
the Southern Meat Co. of Anaheim, 
Calif., opened its plant to visitors to 
show how steers, corn-fed hogs and 
sheep are turned into meat and other 
products. This second annual open 
house was held on March 17. At least 
4,000 people, it is estimated, went 
through and inspected the plant on that 
day. 

This year the visitors’ route started 
at the feeding pens and led through 
the killing floor, manufacturing de- 
partments, coolers and freezers: and 
other departments of interest. 

A feature that attracted a great deal 
of attention was a banquet table at 
which were seated carcasses of hogs 
chilled in unique positions to imitate 
diners. The “ladies” at the table were 
cloaked in filligreed leaf lard “scarfs.” 
An orchestra composed of pigs of 
roasting size were posed to “play” for 
the merriment of the visitors. ; 

At the conclusion of the inspection 
tour, the visitors were entertained with 
music and served with refreshments. 











Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc. 


Dayton, Ohio 
A. R. Hostetter, Manager 


Shipping from Dayton, Greenville, and numerous 
small markets in Indiana and Ohio. 








Only Fresh Stock 
From 
Nearby Farmers 








Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago East St. Louis 
Cincinnati Indianapolis 





Phones Garfield 967 and 6408 


Other Kennett-Murray Offices 


LaFayette Nashville 
Louisville Omaha 
Montgomery Sioux City 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1929. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


SND: anced Nekebaevenes 4,500 13,000 10,000 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Kansas City ............ 5,500 8,000 8,000 

eee een oF 300 4,000 4,500 ea 4,500 11,000 13,000 
Kenees City ............ 200 2,500 450 ees 2,400 11,500 700 
REM caboutiwcs'-cse ses 300 2,500 3,500 St. Joseph ............. 1,600 3,500 6,000 
PENNE ni vc b > sin nay oaak 75 =: 8,500 150 Sioux City ............. 2,200 11,500 5,000 
SNR oo ra cain 350 3,000 GE So eae 2,300 6,500 390 
NE oon ce cca 100 3,000 5090 Oklahoma City .......... 500 2,400 ey 
EN ee 600 1,200 Sem UTE WEEE ..w... 0 cone ce 1,800 2,200 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 600 cg MEEIMIEIDD cece sccsececes 400 1,000 200 
ne es 100 600 ONES. SSR ee 600 1,200 12,800 
egret Re 200 100 10,100 Louisville ............... 100 1,200 300 
DE. ccdvscsan<eneks 200 500 Se) SRR, Line a's 4:00.59 55 9 5016 400 2,509 300 
a a 300 1,600 300 Indianapolis ............. 1,200 7,000 200 
Indianapolis ............ 100 2,000 BOO TWERROUETGR 206. ccccsccee 100 600 900 
ES oo. cc anise ck ae 100 1,000 Se SEED wnwinse acess 200 5,200 100 
tn itinsceedaeeke 100 400 YE ere 100 700 300 
SE ist ebbb tc kes .aans 100 500 900 GRovetanmd 2... .ccec.ees. 100 1,700 1,000 
ee 100 500 a RSS 100 1,509 500 
DR, ouGuccackseede 300 900 SP ED. cesesnenctes sean 400 2,800 1,400 


DED “Snhnnunsee ons aren 300 300 200 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1929. 


OEE EAI ee 11,000 32,000 10,000 Chicago ......---.+.ese0 7,000 14,000 = 15,000 





c itv a Pe GRE oes 2<eseee~ 6.000 12,000 8,000 
joa “90 ASAPH eS Hod eid CE MEE «anon eben seryivs'ons 7,000 15,000 11,000 
3 eS ae 1,300 10,000 1,600 St. Louis -- 2,200 13,500 1,000 
CERN salt cucsvevesn 1,700 3,000 5,400 St. Joseph -. 1,500 6,500 — 6,000 
URS. oo55c6e e550 5 3.000 3,500 3,500 Sioux City ........ .. 3,500 12,000 = 1,500 
St. Paul ..... Se cated 4,000 11,000 3,500 St. Paul .........°...... 2,800 12,000 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 600 1,800 :... Oklahoma City .......... 600 2,500 eoee 
Fort Worth ............ . 4,400 2.500 1,800 Fort Worth ............ 2,000 3,400 1,000 
ie i A ee 300 500 200 Milwaukee .............. 400 1,000 100 
ios Se ee 2,100 700 13,700 Denver ..............++. 2,500 500 3,500 
I Se te 300 1,000 200 Louisville ............... 300 1,000 200 
RTS bs dawns sees ae 2,000 3,000 600 Wichita ............+-+- 300 =—-2,100 700 
Indianapolis ............ 500 3,000 100 Indianapolis ............ 1,700 9,400 300 
ea 500 = 4,500 3,000 Pittsburgh ..........-.-- 100 = 2,000 = 1,000 
SEINE. . oéccncsecceece 1,100 3,400 100 Cincinnati .........--..+. 300 2,600 200 
EE 24 6a cana chu san oo 1,500 9,200 errr 100 1,800 400 
SEO: ico cevcusu«se< 900 3,300 2,300 Cleveland ............... 300 2,800 1,200 
PIED. v0 sno ciesovsens 400 1,300 500 Nashville ..........ceeee 400 1,400 300 
ENED: cho nactessepncese 2,400 800 SE SNE “6s eds bs sanann nee 1,000 1,500 100 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
April 4, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Hogs (Soft er oily hogs and roast- 
gir tt fe CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hyy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch. $11.00@11.40 $11.15@11.40 $10.65@11.15 $10.50@11.15 $10.75@11.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 11.00@11.50 11.25@11.50 10.70@11.15 10.35@11.20 10.80@11.00 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.75@11.50 11.00@11.50 10.40@11.15 10.45@11.20 10.75@11.00 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.75@11.40 10.00@11.40 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.75@11.00 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 10.00@10.50 9.70@10.20 9.75@10.35 9.25@10.25 9.50@10.00 
Sltr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 8.50@10.60 8.25@10.25 ‘.......... _9.20@10.60 10.50@10.75 
Av. cost and wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 11.54-249 Ib. 11.07-211 Ib. 11.00-254 1b. 11.05-246 Ib, 11.10-233 1b. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEDRS (1,500 LBS. UP): 





Good-ch.........+++- weccccccces 12.60@14.50 —ceeeeeeeee — ceweeeccee — seeeeeeees — ceeecceees 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Choice .....cseceeceeeeeceeees 14.00@14.75 13.50@14.25 13.25@14.25 13.15@14.00 12.75@13.75 





eeeee 13.25@14.00 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.25 12.40@13.15 11.60@12.75 


STEDPRS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice ....eccccececceseceeees 14.00@14.75 13.75@14.50 13.25@14.50 13.15@14.25 12.90@14.10 
Good 





eccccccecs eecccccces sees 13.25@14.00 12.75@13.75 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 11.75@12.90 
STEDRS (950-1,100 LBS.) : x 
Choice .....+.++. eeeceeceeeces 14,00@15.00 13.75@14.75 13.50@14.75 13.50@14.50 13.10@14.50 
GOOd  ...ccccccceccccceces -e+» 13.50@14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@13.75 12.75@13.75 11.90@13.10 
STEDRS (800 LBS. UP): 
Medium ..........eeeeeeeeeee+ 12.00@13.50 11.75@13.00 11.75@13.00 11.75@12.75 10.75@11.90 


Common ........eeeeeeeceeees 9.75@12.00 9.50@12.00 9.25@11.75 9.50@11.75 8.50@11.00 


STHERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 


Choice ....ccccceccccececeeses 14.25@15.00 14.00@14.75 13.75@14.75 13.75@14.75 13.00@14.25 

GOOd acccccccces seccececeeces 18.50@14.25 13.00@14.00 13.00@13.75 12.75@13.75 11.75@13.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 

GOD wccccccccccccccccce wee. 18.50@14.25 13.25@14.25 12.75@13.75 12.50@14.00 12.50@13.25 

Ged cccccccccceccccccccce «-- 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.25 12.00@12.75 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.50 

Common-med. .........+++- «+» 9.00@12.50 8.75@12.25 8.50@12.00 8.25@11.75 7.75@11.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Cholce ..cccccccceccccesceeces 11.25@14.00 11.25@13.25 11.25@18.25 11.25@13.00 10.75@12.50 

Beek ccccccececccccceses eeeee 10.50@13.50 10.25@12.75 10.00@12.25 11.00@12.25 9.75@11.65 

Medium ........... occeeees «+. 9.75@12.50 9.00@11.75 8.75@11.50 8.50@11.50 9.00@10.50 
Oows: 

Choice .......cecececcecccecee 10.25@11.00 10.25@11.00 10.25@11.00 10.00@11.00 9.75@10.50 

Good .occcccecccccccccccesess 9.00@10.25 9.50@10.25 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 

Common-med. ..........-..+-. 7.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.00 7.50@ 9 

Low cutter and cutter........ 6.25@ 7.75 5.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 7.50 
BOLLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 

WORE, GOONER. concecescsceces 9.50@10.50 9.25@10.50 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.00 8.60@10.00 

Cutter-med. .........ee0005 --- 8.00@ 9.60 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 5 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. .....cceeeeeeeeees 9.50@12.00 9.50@12.50 9.50@12.50 9.50@12.50 8.25@11.00 

Cull-common ............+---. 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 8.25 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

Good-ch. ...... secerecceosos «++ 12.75@16.50 13.50@15.00 12.50@15.00 11.50@15.00 12.00@15.00 

err 11.00@12.75 11.00@13.50 11.00@12.50 9.00@11.50 9.00@12.00 

Cull-common ..........--.-.-- 7.50@11.00 6.00@11.00 6.00@11.00 6.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND I.AMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch. 16.60@17.75 16.25@17.25 16.25@16.90 15.75@17.00 15.75@16.50 
Tambs (92 Ibs. down) med. .. 15.75@16.60 14.75@16.25 15.00@16.25 14.75@15.75 14.75@15.75 
Tambs (all weights) cull-com. 12.00@15.75 11.00@14.75 11.00@15.00 10.00@14.75 10.25@14.75 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. . 
down) medium-choice ...... 11.50@15.50 10.50@14.50 11.00@14.75 10.50@14.75 10.50@14.50 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 9.25@11.50 8.75@10.50 8. 11. 8.50@10.50 8.25@10.50 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med.-ch.. 9.00@11.25 8.25@10.25 8.25@10.75 8.25@10.25 8.00@10.50 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 4.25@ 9.25 4.25@ 8.75 4.00@ 8.50 4.00@ 8.50 4.00@ 8.25 


8 
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Cattle Hogs. g 
ND Siw ccs peekcnan ae 8,000 30 
Kansas City ............ 2,500 7000 rd 
SSS eee 4,800 13,000 15,000 
he SS re 1,700 4,000 "500 
SSSI aN e's vss bese d10 2,500 4,500 5,000 
eee 2,500 8,000 1 
es PEM ioc ssa sseeneee 3,000 8,500 = 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 2,200 
Fort Worth ..........5:. 1,200 2,800 “yay 
SAR re re, sere 2,000 4 
CO are 1,100 1,500 3,409 
MANNA o sckccesscncans 300 =: 1,100 "300 
. Sr 900 4,000 300 
Indianapolis .....csscccs 600 5,000 300 
DE. cciucisdonss oso 100 3,000 2.509 
oS 300 1,800 "200° 
ae oo 100 1,000 
2 A et 200 2,000 9 
| SS ee ee 500 1,500 500 
EE, Nido semeseseadene 200 100 
FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1929. 
ee eer rr 2,000 18, 
Manone Olty 2.0... ..000- 500 on ~~ 
SES Sa 1,500 6,500 13.00 
Se a 700 10,000 1,009 
Sh EN Sc Do vais ananncen 400 2,500 6.500 
EE ME 5 0 n50~ ns 00040 1,000 5,500 2.500 
ERIS ony sisices sca 1,400 7,500 "399 
Oklahoma City ........ 300 2,100 
Mart Worth ...<.....05. 1,700 2,600 2.849 
TRMIOR 5 ossscscessess 200 600 1% 
DOMVET 20000 ccccscccccess 200 200 14,609 
ee ree 200 = 1,900 6 
MOMAOUD oc cess cesses 400 4,000 200 
a) es ase 1,500 800 
Cincinnati ......... seeee 300 1,400 10 
EY ae ae bnak scene aes 100 2,400 1,800 
7 at Genera 100 1,100 1.099 
oe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for 
the week ended March 30, 1929, with compari- 
sons: 











CATTLE. 

Week 
ended Prev. ot 
Mar. 30. week. 192, 
DEMING 3 oo saseactinieeee 19,802 19,775 23.9% 
ee CT ca cjuscccecs 19,211 21, 19,654 
a = are Leen omateck 17,173 22,522 17,415 
. ie” eer 6,478 6,879 11,375 
i a see ken eeu sink 6,910 8,400 8,432 
Si EE co coe ceckececs 8,727 9,631 8,637 
UMN ccs on coho uik oie 1,608 1081 4c 
ee ME. wo cca ba a enc 4,150 3,205 5,667 
Philadelphia ............ 1,285 1,415 160 
rere eee 1,493 1,515 1,521 
TONDO eccccccscscccccese RD 1,332 1,118 
New York & J. C. .... 8,507 8,348 9,078 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,724 2,984 4461 
RUENEEE go s-00:5540a0 osx 2,788 2,878 2,519 
BONE Wewsevescsvescves 3,027 2,988 3,676 
MIL. Ate\anasseebeneee 105,082 115,265 118,497 
ON eo onc Sadeansseneee 108,232 139,400 
Kansas City .. 2 24,007 39,640 
Omaha ..... 55.240 62,507 
St. Louis 23,234 31,475 
St. Joseph . 23,412 24,050 
Sioux City . ‘ 40,269 47,586 
i Serr rr > 7,461 wale 
Fort Worth 11,720 10,939 
Philadelphia 15,804 20,068 
Indianapolis 14,886 18,180 
PE Conti once ssetasuee 11,193 14,634 
New York & J. C. .... 45,084 46,518 62,66 
Oklahoma City ........ 9,904 11,947 10,134 
NT eee oe 18,503 22,021 19,806 
DEE. weshvdunsdesawe snk 8,160 7,984 13,17 
DN -<sspenmandsnesauee 405,245 423,928 514,987 

SHEEP 

WOOO: oo55 ssc daseaasues 40,084 34,441 43,490 
Kansas City .........00 23,385 26,405 31,08 
a eee er 31,157 81,277 37,88 
BE, BAU oc ccccccceces . 41 2,086 2,088 
Se eas 26,173 27,280 26,138 
8 eS 8,716 7,822 5,000 
er cooce 2,008 3,280 vas 
OS re 4,506 2,810 282 
Philadelphia ............ 4,868 3,504 4,85 
Indianapolis ........ ion 657 18 
REE socks). sa vee 2,577 1,524 8.00 
New York & J. C. .... 42,814 39,808 47,08 
Oklahoma City .......... 92 139 shit 
SMMEEEREL cyictencns osu 672 840 1,08 
OO en ». 8,220 6,882 5,01 
Os cucasescnausear 194,460 188,255 212,50 

—o— 


AUSTRALIAN TALLOW EXPORTS 

Exports of tallow from Australia 
during 1928 totaled 35,055 tons, accort: 
ing to the U.\S. Department of Com 
merce, all of which went to Europ, 
compared with 38,913 tons in 1927 and 
35,236 tons in 1926. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, March 30, 


1929, with comparisons, 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. 

Armour & Co 

swift & 

Morris 2 oe 

Wilson & CO...seeerseeee 
jngio- Amer. Prov. Co.... 

G. H. Hammond Co..... 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,235 hogs; 





are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


Sheep. 


15,561 


Independent 


Co., 3,127 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
og Western Packing & Provision Co., 
5,793 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 5,257 hogs; others, 


62,800 ho 


8. 
con Cattle, 19,802; calves, 14,331; hogs, 


113,388; sheep, 40,084. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,025 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. — 


Fowler Straub Co... 03 
Morris & Co. ..--- . 1,799 


eh: Oo. 5... 3,92 
Wilson BMG. oss 3,232 
Local butchers ..... 991 

| ee 15,410 

OMAHA 


Cattle and 


Armour and Co. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Dold Pkg. Co. 














Morris & Co. .....-+++- 
Swift & Co. ......-0.- 
Eagle Pkg. Co. ......-- 
M. Glassburg ........-- 
Hoffman Bros. ......--+- 
Mayerowich & Vail .... 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ...... 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. ...... 
J. Roth & Sons........ 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ...... 
Morrell & Co. ......+06. 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ....-- 
Wilson & Co. .......0-- 
OCRETS ..ccccscvcccescece 
Tele 2... cccccccccccces 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. 
Armour and Co. .... 761 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,847 
Morris & Co. ...... 883 
East Side P. Co... 920 
American P, Co. .. + 
St. L. Ind. Pkg. Co: 485 
eS SP ree 1,578 
cree Wa hs sends 6,478 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. 
Swift & Co. ...... 2,351 
Armour and Co. .... 1,411 
Morris & Co. -. LI 
EY. 6.4.05.0-4.4.6'0-0 3,145 
ac pins Gh 4yse 8,069 


SIOUX CITY. 





Cattle. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,844 
Armour and Co. .... 2,741 
Se Se 1,711 
Smith Bros. ....... 6 
Local butchers ..... uu7 
.. . SE SSBARS ee eT | 
SUE Writes sen duis« 9,763 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. 
Morris & Co. ..... ,015 
Wilson & Co. ..... 910 
Others butchers .... 72 





See 1,997 


“ 727 10: 
Not including 877 hogs bought direct 


homa City packers. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 701 
Dold Pkg. Co. .... 343 
F. Dold & Sons Co. 44 
Wichita D. B. Co... 21 
Dunn-Ostertag aa 71 
Keefe-LeStourgeon . 32 





_ ee 1,212 
DENVER. 
Swift & Co. ...... ? Leet arity 
Armour and Co, 1,825 
Blayney-Murphy 626 
an 1,129 
_. leet Re 5,247 























Sheep. 


3,593 
6,571 


23,385 


Sheep. 
8,600 
6,570 





12,0 


, or 


32,934 


Sheep. 
731 


806 
42 


"34 
1,816 
3,416 





Sheep. 








10,024 


Sheep. 
57 
35 





7 92 
y Okla- 


Sheen. 
2,596 
2 





2,598 


Sheen, 
11,347 
5,986 
1,288 
18,621 
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ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 3,216 4,567 11,678 1,008 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 401 1,350 ase 215 
eres Bee, 2... ccce 157 16 aruate ceiaie 
DWikt Ot OO. sce ecs 5,187 6,894 23,417 1,575 
United D. Bf. Co... 1,425 113 nee vome 
MPI Seeks Ce saccaiee 1,201 48 8,756 

OES echcwacurees 11,587 12,988 43,851 2,799 
MILWAUKEB. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,321 8,457 6,752 eed 
United D. Bf. Co... 53 eer oniai ae 
The Layton Co..... Be us 869 
R. Gumz & Co..... 91 53 97 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 34 cans wane Risigce 
Armour and Co. .... 548 4,205 97 ee 
OM. < bx a bahesornce 722 594 137 101 

WOME ha Mewesweee 2,769 13,309 7,952 101 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 1,006 2,417 19,174 483 
Kingan & Co. .... 1,448 615 9,799 182 
Ind’pls. Abt. Co. .. 945 223 993 32 
Armour & Co. ...... 412 30 «61,178 41 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 4 cue... coe’ 
Brown Bros. ...... 158 23 196 7 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 17 re 171 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .. 10 14 389 eal 
Ind... Prey. Oo. .... 45 15 352 12 
Maas Hartman Oo... 28 12 nae as 
Art Wabuits ...... 9 57 Jen's 42 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 17 wba ana ieee 
MIME n5.< ee bs. 0-4. 375 67 264 158 

MRR 5. ghee seen 4,667 3,484 34,204 962 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Weal PES. O06 csc cca meet 440 es wiets 
Cc. A. Freud .... 67 51 121 
Se ee utare : Tore 154 
J. Hilberg & Son .. 40 whan sane dt 
oe Juengling .... 128 136 66 


Kahn’s Sons Co. 505 336 1,899 65 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 61 ganas 








Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 2 258 

HE. . Meyer P. Co. ..<. 1,292 

W. G. Rehn & Son 115 arate 

A. Sander Pkg. Co... + 823 Pe 

J. Schlachter & Son 173 eyes 113 

J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 15 ooee * 2,804 tains 

Vogel & Son ...... 7 5 411 ee 

fd. 2 WE occa 141 138 Sane oaks 

DUE. SG xedscdusvee 176 776 = 2, 815 261 
OEE u's. duwue oun 1,434 1,930 12,132 703 





Not including 645 cattle, 8,998 hogs and 174 
sheep bought direct by Cincinnati packers. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Mar. 30, 1929, with comparisons: 





























CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Mar. 30. week. 1928. 
Ne ee ae eae 19,802 19,775 23,323 
ge 15,410 16,510 16,126 
Omaha (Inc. calves)..... 17,494 22,462 18,991 
ee PEF dedawmcas kd 6,478 6,789 11,375 
Fas, REE «06,00 s%s)u bab 8,069 9,614 9,003 
a rere 9,763 11,657 9,479 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,997 1,780 3,352 
(o'er 1,212 1,419 1,947 
eee 5,247 8,264 3,711 
EE ews cawacicenanes 11,587 10,915 10,779 
SEND 6 cavevsnsccsss 2,769 2,554 1,989 
Indianapolis ............ 4,667 4,371 4,418 
a a Aa eee 1,434 1,810 1,566 
PE ndtascsde Nassaaled 105,929 117,920 116,059 

HOGS. 
CI ois the civecsaswnn 113,388 103,606 139,400 
re 25,671 24,007 37,883 
MES 6 So Sdiw dieses cares 58,735 75,919 101,251 
De BOD Nw i-vsunsevicees 18,023 22,234 31,475 
Wee IS i psn 6d sccm ce ace 24,747 29,339 32,343 
ONE Ge asics crescaccues 42,983 61,052 77,366 
Oklahoma City ......... 9,027 11,156 10,134 
WH pixie 6 atieee ss sis wee 15,981 20,654 
Denver ...0.0. ote 11,096 10,740 
St. PAM 4s .cce oe 53,624 54,681 
Milwaukee 7,858 9,748 
eS er 34,204 28,531 33,683 
po ee eee 12,132 7,582 17,429 
DOURE eisesqes des cee 419,836 451,935 576,787 

SHEEP. 
So CE ee 40,084 34,441 43,490 
er 23,385 26,405 31,383 
WET Ng Feodas <icn cess 32,934 38,589 47,334 
See .. 3,416 1,698 2,938 
St. Joseph . . 30,751 35,339 32,076 
Sioux City ..... -- 10,024 8,251 4,903 
Oklahoma City .......... 92 139 157 
a, ae SO ere 2,598 3,280 1,721 
EE, wads dns cen s¥enes 18,621 36,280 23,836 
in. FERRE eee 2,799 2,549 2,965 
PIED. ook 6 occdescccs 101 441 493 
TRGINMATONG 6.5 eevee 962 1,820 2,801 
CT a ne ee 703 1,498 869 
WHEE cock eters wacedes 166,470 190,730 194,966 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
ards for current and comparative 
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Receipts for month and year to March 30, with 














, ’ 2,524,469 3,044,287 
Riajakeche 264,737 248,775 843,443 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Week ended Mar. 30.$1 











SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


*Week ended Mar. 30....32,000 


*Saturday, March 30, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 29, 1929, with com- 


ee Senne: Wee Ss osc cssusardiounce 122,31 





CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, April 4, 1929, 
were as follows: 


Direct to packers ............. 24,242 





i gedaan +++ -119,424 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, March 29, 1929, 
with comparisons: 


Kansas City, j Kans. eerste 


*Includes East St. Louis, Tl. 
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NATIONS 
SUPPLIES 


In the preservation of foodstuffs, where 
reliability is a most essential factor and 
nothing can be left to chance, Dow Straight 
Calcium Chloride and other chemicals 
are establishing new high standards for 
effectiveness. 

You will find in Dow Calcium Chloride a 
freedom from magnesium and other objec- 
tionable impurities that insures against 
excessive corrosion, inefficiency and costly 
repairs. 

The exceptional uniformity and purity of 
Dow Sodium Sulphide, Epsom Salt Tech- 
nical, and Salt make their use especially 
desirable by packers and provisioners. 


Let us quote on your requirements of 


Sodium Sulphide 
Solid and Flake 60-62% 
Crystals 30-33% 
Straight Calcium 
Chloride 73-75% Solid 
77-80% Flake 
Epsom Salt Technical 
Salt 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland - - Michigan 








Branch Sales Offices 
90 West Street - New York City 
Second & Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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STANDARDIZATION 
PAYS! 





That Victor Refrigeration products are the accepted 
standard is best evidenced by the universal demand for 
this equipment, on the part of recognized engineers, 
architects and contractors. 


Victor Doors are made in all the standard sizes— 
specified by architects and engineers wherever re- 
frigeration—either ice or mechanical—is used. 


During the past score.of years we have endeavored 
to—and have successfully standardized the sizes of 
each of our products. The Victor Standard equipment 
includes sizes and pieces that are special with most 
other manufacturers. This is possible because of our 
policy to have what you want— when you want it. 
You will find both economy and dependability in 
using Victor Refrigeration Products. 


Of course, we make doors and other Refrigeration 
products to order from your specifications—or our 
own—but they are made of Victor Standard materials. 





A postcard will bring you complete information as to 
the possibilities of Ice-Conservation in your plant, 
by the use of Victor Standard Refrigeration Products. 
Address all correspondence to Hagerstown office. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS CORP. 


Main Office and Plant: HAGERSTOWN, MD., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 














No. 200 FASTENER DOUBLE ICE CHUTE 








CAN PASSING DOOR 


A FEW 
VICTOR 
STANDARD 
REFRIGERATION 
PRODUCTS 





FIRE-PROOF 
DOOR 





STANDARD DOOR 





OC! 


AUTO-CCLOSE 
VESTIBULE DOOR 








STANDARD 
LE DOO 
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Jamison Doors have proved by more than 23 
years of operation that they not only protect tion an 
your cold storage rooms in the beginning, but : 
that they keep on doing it, efficiently, through will fu 
the years. 














The | 


It takes experience to do the job well. ee 


The new Patented Jamison WEDGE- = 
TIGHT Fastener adds to the already ny 
long efficient life of Jamison Doors— capital 
makes any door more efficient. Write tracts 


: lant 
139 Jamison Doors here for illustrated folder. ne i 

In this most modern warehouse at Toledo, Ohio, JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. D. Mac 

completed in 1928, there are 139 Jamison Doors Hagerstown, Md. U. S. A. 

guarding the cold storage rooms. Big users of 2 West 45th St., New York City 

cold storage space realize the necessity for real Rm. 1832, Builders Building, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

protection at the openings—that’s why they pre- 333 Market St., San Francisco 

fer Jamison Doors. 2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The National Terminals Corp., own- 
ing and operating terminal warehouses 
in Cleveland, Chicago and Indianapolis, 
has issued 52,000 units of seven per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and partipicating preference 
stock, one share of each equaling a 
unit, priced at $39.25 per unit. A com- 
bined cumulative dividend of $2.75 is 
payable on each unit, and the partici- 
pating preference stock is listed on the 
Chicago stock exchange. 

The Northern Refrigerator Car Co., 
Cudahy Co. and the Merchants Des- 
patch, Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., have 
signed @ merger agreement in which 
the Cudahy concern is succeeded by the 
Northern Car Company. The latter 
frm was organized recently by Mer- 
chants Despatch, Inc., which is owned 
by the New York Central Railroad. 

The Refrigeration Equipment Cor- 
poration of Texas has been organized 
in San Antonio, Tex., and has taken 
over representation of the Frick Co., 
of Waynesboro, Pa., in southwest 
Texas. The new corporation will fur- 
nish plans, specifications and installa- 
tions of equipment for cold storage and 
ice plants, and also will engage in gen- 
eral engineering work. Officers are E. 
W. Staph, president; F. P. Gerling, 
vice-president and general manager; C. 
Y. Blacknall, secretary-treasurer. 

The Dry Ice Corp. of Texas and 
Louisiana announces that the first 
manufacturing unit to be established in 
these two states will be located at Fort 
Worth, Tex. Bids for general construc- 
tion and equipment are being received. 
The plant will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Parker-Brown Co., who 
will furnish CO. gas, beginning about 
May 15. 

The Southwestern Stores, Inc., is re- 
ceiving bids for construction of a one- 
story cold storage building at Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Crozet Cold Storage Corp. has 
been incorporated at Crozet, Va., with 
capital of $300,000, and has let con- 
tracts for construction of a $200,000 
plant at that point. Officers of the 
new firm are J. A. O’Neill, president; 
T. W. Woollen, vice-president, and D. 
D. MacGregor, secretary and treasurer. 
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NEW STORAGE PLANT TO OPEN. 


The new cold storage warehouse of 
the Merchants Terminal Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md., is soon to be completed 
and opened for business, providing one 
of the largest cold storage warehouses 
in the Southeast. The completed plant 
will be 12 stories high, of fireproof con- 
struction, and will have 27 refrigerated 
and ventilated rooms providing 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet of storage space. It is 
equipped with the Moore system of 
Ventilation and humidity control, and 
refrigerating equipment was furnished 
by the York Ice Machinery Corp. 

Officers of the company are: Harry 
Hoffberger, president; J. H. Hoffberger, 
vice-president; S. C. Hoffberger, treas- 
urer, and Joseph C. Hoffberger, secre- 
tary. Carl Peterson, formerly with the 
Syracuse Cold Storage Co., Syracuse, 

- i., will be manager. 


U. S. COLD STORAGE EARNINGS. 

The annual report of the United 
States Cold Storage Corp., Chicago, for 
1928 shows gross revenues for the year 
of $1,589,827, an increase of $72,928 
over 1927. 

Net profits for the year were $297,- 
552, or $3,226 more than the preceding 
year, and the contingent reserves also 
increased by $19,257 during 1928. 
Profits for 1928 amounted to $3.91 per 
share, after preferred dividends on 42,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock out- 
standing. The net profit in 1927 was 
$294,326, or $3.84 a share on the same 
share basis as in 1928. 

It is said by officials of the company 
that the present financial position is 
the best in its history. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1928, 
shows total current assets of $1,860,- 
717, an increase of $165,063 over the 
year before and two and one-half times 
current liabilities of $741,733, which 
were $164,822 less than on Dec. 31, 
1927. The increase in net current as- 
sets is $329,885. 
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ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


Packers who are keeping informed on 
the development of the refrigerator car 
cooled by mechanical means will be in- 
terested in two trips made recently by 
one type of this equipment. 

In one case the car was loaded with 
frozen fish at Groton, Conn., and 
shipped to San Antonio, Tex. There 
were 30,000 lbs. of the product—frozen 
haddock fillets—the temperature of 
which when placed in the car was 24 
degs. F 

The car was in transit eight days, 
the average outside temperature being 
72 degs. F., with a maximum of 98 
degs. and a minimum of 46 degs. When 
the fish was unloaded it had a tempera- 
ture of 21 degs., the maximum tem- 
perature inside the car at any one time 
being 24 degs. The lowest tempera- 
ture inside the car during the trip was 
16 degs. 

In the other case the car was loaded 
with meat at Buffalo, N. Y., and routed 
to Wichita, Kans. The load consisted 
of 33,000 lbs. of S. P. bellies. These 
had a temperature of 42 degs. at the 
time they were loaded, and were placed 
in the car in bulk. 

The car was in transit five days, the 
average outside temperature being 61 
degs., with a minimum of 46 degs. and 
a maximum of 88 degs. The tempera- 
ture of the meat when unloaded was 
34 degs. 

The cars were standard refrigerators 
with such modifications as were neces- 
sary to adapt them to the installation 
of the refrigerating equipment. They 
were 40 ft. 10% in. over striking plates. 
The loading space was 35 ft. long, 8 ft. 
1% in. wide and 6 ft. 10-7/16 in. high. 

Among the advantages of this type 
of mechanically refrigerated car, the 
manufacturer claims, are the following: 

1—The temperatures obtainable are 
lower than can be maintained with ice 
refrigeration, and they can be main- 
tained automatically at any desired 
point. 

2—The temperatures are more uni- 


form throughout the car, as the cooling 
medium is distributed over the entire 
ceiling. Cooling is not dependent on 
circulation for half the length of the 
car. 

38—With the same overall length of 
car, more loading space is provided, as 
the refrigerating apparatus takes but 
one-half the space required for ice. 

4—No limit is placed on the length 
of the loading space, as the evaporator 
can be made as long as required. The 
length of the loading space in cars re- 
frigerated with ice is limited by the 
distance the cooling air will circulate. 
The new system makes possible the 
building of longer cars. 

5—There is no ice water or brine to 
be a source of damage to cars and 
structures over which the cars pass. 

6—There will be a considerable sav- 
ing of time in handling these cars en- 
route. 
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MEAT PACKING AND EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


study in the packing industry. This 
past year the group was made up of 
seven men from as many states. It is 
exepcted that, if such men will desire to 
work in the Institute and university 
each year, occasional men who desire 
to work on research problems may re- 
main for a longer period. 

Eventually this should lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of some of the prob- 
lems that lie in the borderland between 
live stock production and the packing 
industry. 

Heretofore the instructional ma- 
terials published by the Institute have 
been mimeographed, in order that. re- 
visions might be made prior to printing 
them in book form. Selections from 
these mimeographed materials, together 
with new manuscripts now available, de- 
serve permanent publication. 


Books to be Published. Si 


Provision accordingly has been made 
for the publication of this series of In- 
stitute of Meat Packing books by the 
University of Chicago Press. The first 
two of the series, “Personnel and Labor 
Problems in the Packing Industry,” by 
A. H. Carver of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of Swift & Company, 
and vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Plans, and “Packinghouse 
Accounting,” by the Committee on Ac- 
counting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, already have been pub- 
lished. Two additional books—“Meat 
Through the Microscope,” by Dr. C. 
Robert Moulton, director of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, and “Merchandising 
Packinghouse Products,” by E. L. 
Rhoades, assistant director of the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing—are now on the 
press. 


Economic Research Studies. 


It is expected that other books will 
be added to this series each year, lead- 
ing eventually to an accumulation of 
published information covering each 
important phase of the packing busi- 
ness. 


One of the purposes of the Institute 
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of Meat Packing at the University of 
Chicago is research, especially in eco- 
nomics. Negotiations conducted during 
the year resulted in prevision for four 
major research studies, which are be- 
ing financed jointly by the Institute 
and the University of Chicago. These 
studies include: 


To Conduct Basic Study. 


First, a survey of basic statistical 
and census data bearing upon the 
packing industry, together with an in- 
terpretation of some of the fundamen- 
tal economic factors which have affected 
its development. Special attention is 
being given to price fluctuations in re- 
lation to consumer demand for meat 
and meat products. Prof. John H. Cov- 
er, director of the Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, on 
leave of absence from Pittsburgh for 
one year, is conducting this work. 

A second study, under the direction 
of Dr. W. H. Spencer of the School of 
Commerce and Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will deal with laws, 
regulatory measures and decisions in 
the packing industry. This study also 
will be completed within one year after 
it is started. 

A third study dealing with capitaliza- 
tion, costs and profits in the packing in- 
dustry, is under way. This work will 
continue over a two-year period, but a 
preliminary report will be made at the 
end of the first year. 

A fourth research study, dealing with 
chain store developments from the point 
of view of the effect of chains on the 
merchandising of packinghouse prod- 
ucts, also is under way. E. L. Rhoades, 
assistant director, Institute of Meat 
Packing, is in charge of this study. 

The genuine interest in and the sup- 
port already given to these studies by 
member companies and by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, indicate the timeliness 
of cooperative research in economics 
under a plan which brings to the task 
the combined resources of the industry 
and the university. 


The Whole Educational Program. 


During the year just closed, attention 
has been given not only to the adminis- 
tration of the educational work former- 
ly supported under the Department of 
Industrial Education and the Institute 
of Meat Packing, but to the re-appraisal 
of these activities in terms of the en- 
tire educational problem faced by in- 
dividual member companies and by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

The following basic principles and 
proposals have been formulated: 

I. Any program of education under- 
taken by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers should be based upon the 
assumption that each member company 
is to support educational activities with- 
in its own organization. Because of 
the opportunity for intimate personal 
contact within and between depart- 
ments, such a program of education 
may well encompass the entire range 
of personnel, from technicians to ex- 
ecutives. 

The work will be both formal and 
informal in character, and in order that 
it may be effective, responsibility must 
be centralized. This necessitates the 
designation of an educational officer. 
Through this company officer, and at 
the same time through some chief ex- 
ecutive of the company, all educational 
work of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers should clear. 
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It is also assumed that individual 
companies and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers will fully utilize 
public and private educational agencies 
before undertaking to administer edu- 
cational activities either on a company 
or an intercompany basis. 

In general, it should be possible to 
use outside agencies for basic general 
training, but instruction of a specialized 
or applied character, for the most part, 
should be provided by the industry. The 
Department of Industrial Education of 
the Institute should provide advisory 
service on organization and _ instruc- 
tional problems. 

Industrial Education Work. 


II. There are certain educational 
activities which may be better cared 
for by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers than by individual companies. 
These include: 

1. The pre-employment training of 
carefully selected young men who desire 
to enter the packing industry upon the 
completion of a college course with 
basic preparation in science, economics, 
and commerce. The residence course 
at the University of Chicago under- 
takes to fill this need. 

2. It is probable that in the larger 
meat packing centers there will be con- 
tinuous demand for’ intercompany 
courses in such subjects as statistics, 
economics and science. 

It should be clear, however, that any 
such courses offered through the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing should supplement 
rather than replace work offered in com- 
pany training departments. In the 
main, it should be expected that these 
courses will be pitched on a higher level 
than is possible for instruction offered 
by an individual company, and that they 
will deal with general basic principles 
rather than with detailed company prac- 
tice. There is a strong presumption 
against the administration of evening 
courses in the Institute which would 
discourage the development of effective 
programs of instruction within the indi- 
vidual companies. 


Personnel and Home Study Work. 


3. Outstanding men in the industry 
should be encouraged to go forward 
with independent problems within their 
own companies. Much of this work de- 
serves university credit. Because of the 
nature of the material used in such 
studies, the work must be of a confiden- 
tial nature. The Institute of Meat 
Packing, through its university affilia- 
tions, can render service through direct- 
ing attention to the opportunities for 
this type of cooperative training. 

4. The home-study instruction offered 
through the Institute of Meat Packing 
is now virtually self-supporting. This 
makes it possible for member companies 
to benefit just to the extent to which 
they use this branch of the educational 
service. These courses have served from 
the beginning a_ relatively large 
number of individuals who are more or 
less isolated and to whom other courses 
are not available. Wherever possible, it 
is urged that this instruction be com- 
bined with plant conference work under 
the leadership of a company official. 

5. The setting up of company pro- 
grams of education will make it possible 
for the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers to render valuable consulting 
service. This service will be especially 
helpful to the smaller companies. 
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_ 6. It is clear that certain of the basic 
instructional materials for use in com. 
pany training can be prepared to better 
advantage through the Institute than 
by individual companies. Such coopera 
tive publication should not interfere 
with individual company initiative, 


Conferences and Courses. 


7. It is believed that through 
formal or informal conferesess ait 
methods, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers may contribute to the 
effectiveness of instructors who work 
in plant schools supported by member 
companies. 

8. Courses for those not in the in- 
dustry, but who need to be informed 
regarding particular aspects of the 
business, should be administered either 
directly through the Institute of Meat 
Packing or in cooperation with educa. 
tional institutions. The summer short 
course offered at the University of Chi. 
cago for members of departments of 
animal husbandry and economics jn 
agricultural colleges is representative. 
Such courses or conferences may do 
much to make for a better understand. 
ing of the industry in all its social and 
economic relationships. 

The Institute of American Meat 
Packers should serve as a focal point 
and clearing house for research and for 
forward-looking information or ideas 
emanating from agricultural college 
experiment stations, or from other 
sources. The Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing, through the summer short course, 
through contact with agricultural col- 
leges and through other relationships, 
should discover men who are engaged in 
productive research and who need the 
kind of opportunity provided by the 
Institute, representing the industry and 
a large university. 


Research in Economics. 


10. Research work in _ economics 
should be encouraged through the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing insofar as prob- 
lems undertaken represent basic, funda- 
mental considerations of importance to 
the industry and to cooperating agen- 
cies. The present tendency to look at 
the industry in its entirety presents an 
occasion for such cooperative research 
on a sound and fundamental basis. 

III. The nature of the educational 
work which may justifiably be under- 
taken by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers makes it desirable to con- 
tinue close contact with one or more 
large universities. It should be assumed 
that the director and his assistants will 
spend a large proportion of their time 
organizing, administering or actually 
conducting research work for which 
specific funds will be set aside. 

The Committee on Educational Plans 
which submitted this report consisted of 
A. H. Carver, vice-chairman; J. H. Bliss, 
A. W. Cushman, B. C. Dickinson, L. B. 
Dorr, M. F. Dugan, R. F. Eagle, George 
A. Eastwood, H. G. Ellerd, George L 
Franklin, F. J. Gardner, J. F 
Gearen, Jr., Irving E. Hand, 
Hauck, J. A. Hawkinson, E. D. Henne 
berry, F. A. Honnell, L. S. Dennig, 
A. T. Kearney, R. T. Keefe, 0.6 
Kenagy, W. Lee Lewis, C. Robert 
Moulton, J. P. Murphy, S. T. Nash 
Chester G. Newcomb, E. E. Nott, J.¢ 
Peyton, W. F.\ Schluderberg, H. 
Shulman, R S. Sinclair, H. D. Tefft é 
E. Wagner, E. N. Wentworth, R. & 
Yocum. 
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Freezer Room — St. Paul plant 

of the Cudahy Packing Company. 

Makers of Puritan Hams, Bacon 
and Lard, 


28 carloads of 





AMERICAN REFRIGERATING SECTIONS 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


have installed over 28 carloads of 


Here are some of the reasons for 


the growing demand for the new 
American Refrigerating Sections in t z i - d i improved American Refrigerating 


their Kansas City, St. Paul and Sioux 


Surface: Ease and low cost of erec- 


City plants. Six Square Foot tion. Space saving — Efficiency of 


In their newest and most modern 
cold storage building at St. Paul (pictured above), 
6000 six square foot American Sections are now 
in Operation. 

After trial installations for a period of two 
years, this great Packing Company decided to 
standardize on American Sections because of the 


many outstanding advantages they offered. 





American Section 


operation—Flexibility of installation 
and neatness of appearance. 

If you are planning to install new surface it 
will pay you to first investigate the record of 
the American Sections. We will gladly refer you 
direct to the owner of an American installation. 
Without obligation we will also furnish detailed 


information on any job—large or small. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4 West 40 Street, New York 


816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


1423-25 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Quinby Building, Los Angeles 
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PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARINGS. 

The subjects following will be given 
conisderation by the National Perish- 
able Freight Committee at a shippers’ 
public hearing to be held at committee 
headquarters, Room 308, Union Sta- 
tion Building, 516 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, April 9, 1929, 
commencing at ten o’clock in the 
morning: 

No. 1927—Top icing shipments of 
vegetables. 

No. 2092 — Shippers’ instructions — 
waybill notations. 

No. 2100—Refrigeration charges on 
fruit juices from Florida Group B 
points. 

No. 2103—Change from refrigeration 
to heater service—furnishing heater 
service to vegetables with ice on top 
of packages. 

No. 2107—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 

No. 2114— Transporting perishable 
freight pre-iced by carriers and subse- 
quently cooled by shippers. 

No. 2115—Handling pre-cooled vege- 
tables, etc., from Florida in dry refrig- 
erator cars. 

No. 2116—Extension of time limit of 
return transportation caretakers. 

No. 2117—Change in season for car- 
riers’ protective service against cold. 

No. 2118— Standard ventilation — 
manipulating ventilators at 38 degs. F. 
in lieu of 32 degs. 

No. 2119—Furnishing stoves or heat- 
ers to shipments of sweet potatoes 
handled under shippers’ protective serv- 
ice against cold. 

No. 2120—Minimum charge for ice 
and salt. 

No. 2122—Shipments transported un- 
der Rule 240 reconsigned in transit. 

No. 2123— Charges on shipments 
reconsigned and moving under through 
stated refrigeration charges. 

No. 2124—List of perishable com- 
modities — refrigeration charges on 
flavocados. 

a 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 30, 1929, with comparisons; 


Week Cor. 


Prev. week, 
week. 
6,989 


922 


end 
Western drsd. mts: Mar. 30, 


Steers, carcasses 6,6431%4 
Cows, carcasses. 65314 
Bulls, carcasses. 147 90 
Veals, carcasses 12,762 10,825 
Lambs, carcasses 20,511 25,475 
924 2,126 


Mutton, carcasses 2, 

Beef cuts, lbs.. 233,479  228,456%4 429,900 

Pork cuts, lbs. .1,782,457 1,578,135% 1,523,533 
Local slaughters: 


8,348 
15,105 
46,518 
39,808 


fe 


MEAT EXPORTS FROM MEXICO. 

A number of changes, effective March 
21, 1929, have been made by the Mexican 
government in the duties on cattle ex- 
ported from that country, according to 
reports to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The rate of duty has been 
increased on cows exported, but con- 
siderably decreased on bulls. Other 
changes provide for the free export of 
specified numbers of bulls and cows as 
premiums on the export of certain 
quantities of fresh meats, dried meats, 
ham, bacon, preserved meats and meats 
packed in bottles, jars or tins. 


9,078 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


__ Meat and livestock production and consumption for January, 1929, as com. 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 

CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL. 

3-year 


Inspected slaughter: 
Cattle 
Calves ases 
Carcasses condemn 
Cattl 


Average dressed weight: 
Cattle 
Calves 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. con- 
demned), lbs.: 


average.! 


772,208 
396,491 
6,792 
1,037 
958.81 
171.69 
509.47 
100.39 


390, 268,806 
39,745,804 


End of month— 
Fresh beef 
Cured beef 
Exports: % 
Fresh beef and veal 
Cured beef 
Canned beef 
Oleo oil and stearine 
Tallow 
Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal 
Beef, veal—pickled, cured ... 
Beef, canned 
Receipts, cattle and calves 5.... 
Cattle on farms Jan. 1 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Cattle, av. cost for sitr. 
Calves, av. cost for sltr. 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers 
Veal calves 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good grade. 
Veal carcasses, good grade. 


HOGS, 


Inspected slaughter, 
Carcasses condemned 
Average live weight 
Average dressed weight 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. con- 
demned), lbs. 

Lard per 100 Ibs. live wt. 
Storage: 

Beginning of month— 

Fresh pork 


hogs 


PORK, 


174.79 


840,701,660 
15.50 


87,088,000 


402,379,000 


La 

End of month— 
Fresh pork 
Cured pork 
Lard 


r 

Exports: 
Fresh pork 
Cured pork 
Canned pork 


49,108,000 
137,846,000 


462,405,000 
72,590,000 


"719,631 


70,981,645 


po! 
Pork pklid, salted, etc. ....... 
Prepared or preserved hams, 
shoulders, bacon 
Receipts of hogs 5 
Hogs on farms Jan. 1 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Av. cost for slaughter 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, med. wt. ......... 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10-15 lbs. .. 
Shoulders, skinned 
Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs. 
Butts, Boston 
Bacon, Breakfast, 
Hams, smoked, No 
Lard, hardwood tubs 


Inspected slaughter 
Average live weight 
Average dressed weight 
Total dressed weight 
(not including condemned) Ibs. 
Storage fresh: 
Beginning of month 
End of month 
Exports, fresh * 
Imports, fresh 
Receipts of sheep® 
Sheep on farms Jan. 1 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Av. cost for slaughter 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 lbs. down, gd.-ch. 
Sheep, med. to choice .... 
At Eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, gd. gr. .... 
Mutton, good grade 


11926, 1927, and 1928. 
1928. 5 Public stockyards. 


787,008 


1,101,561 


86.46 
40.58 


44,641,861 


3,595,000 
3,735,000 


58,901 
181,597 


1,644,249 


13.42 
7.90 


24.58 
15.08 


*Weighted average. 
6 Boston only. 


Jan., 

1928. 
711,104 
383,264 


5,388 
1,062 


941.04 
168.63 


497.97 
95.04 


351,425,397 
36,324,478 


54,968,000 
21,979,000 


50,673,000 
20,978,000 


207,811 
615,941 
161,583 
4,673,344 


1,771,021 
55,681,000 


12.78 


20.40 
20.10 


5,478,968 
15,748 


935,467,161 
15.50 


360,050 
344,738 
364,037 
5,305,840 
60,420,000 
8.27 


8.34 


1,150,520 
87.41 
40.96 

47,080,899 
4,408,000 
4,404,000 

86,975 
57,447 

1,704,659 

44,554,000 

12.48 
13.35 

7.03 
22.95 


14.16 


3Including 


Jan., 

1929. 
735,685 
369,010 


4,679 
961 
967.26 
169.69 
523.87 
99.78 


382,952,113 
36,723,929 


77,051,000 
21,862,000 


72,117,000 
21,873,000 


4,904,813 
180,011 


10.36 
13.50 
14.21 
14.77 


20.37 
24.91 


AND PORK PRODUCTS. 


5,737,737 
14,033 
225.41 
170.18 


974,059,947 
16.57 


151,811,000 
518,228,000 
85,217,000 


245,798,000 
592,482,000 
140,526,000 


1,658,245 
28,270,010 
750 
576,141 
92,056,445 
134,548 
197,412 


240,008 
5,061,225 
54,956,000 


9.00 
9.20 
14.82 
14.95 


6 13.71 
17.60 


SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 


45,484,876 


5,623,000 
4,009,000 
44.682 
84,759 
1,875,680 
47,171,000 


14.97 


16.39 
9.32 


29.07 
16.93 


3-yr. avg. 


Tétal or average, year, 
1928, 


9,389,186 
4,902,806 


79,325 
10,380 


952.66 
176.09 


510.85 
101.31 


4,758,509,622 
495,039,177 


6,816,517 
40,333,512 


44,688,359 
156,566 
232.55 


176.76 
7, 860,861,134 
15.55 


153,380,000 
494,289,000 
111,664,000 


155,987,000 
498,900,000 
112,851,000 


11,737,347 
309,769,833 
7,296,605 
7,221,476 
734,086, 255 


10,497,329 


13,110,696 
81.64 

38.85 
508,394,386 
2,693,000 
2,798,000 
1,080,738 


3,092,912 
24,468,201 


14.20 
7.23 


26.28 
15.23 


8,467, 
sem 


64,723 
9,685 


2 947,93 
2 1%. rT 


* 501.47 
2 98.85 


4,265,056,26) 
461,951,557 


34,519,000 
17,451,000 


36,360,000 
17,441,000 


539,446,00 
140,742,000 


11,412,001 
5,426,081 
783,472,025 
7,811.28 
2515580 
9,539,502 
46°526,021 


reexports. ‘Not reported prior to Ju, 
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If your control of efficiency de- 
pends on exact and economical 
control of temperature, YORK 
engineers can help you as they 
have many in like situations. 


Where profits rise and fall in inverse pro- 
portion to the temperature, YORK refrig- 
eration has come to be relied upon. 


One consultation may point the way 
to refrigeration efficiency 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


a 
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j.C.Wood - Robt. Burrows 
é Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
a future Provisions - Grain # Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. __ 
105 W, Adams Strect = BROKERS ——“enicaco 











VN, 
——_—_—_= 





F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 




















| charles A. Streets, Broker 


Buying and Selling 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 


Greases, Fertilizer Materials 


824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 











Siaiiemmel 





———— 





JOHN H. BURNS CO.., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 





— 











G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


177 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








Cold Storage Installation - 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











—— 
a 





Nis, ‘S fas ke & Company, Ja: 


mt Importers and snntens for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 




















GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 
——— 























: ranch Offices 
y. Van Bor ' ENY (in (COMIPANNY 7 IN, Ms 
140 W. Van Buren St. " 
CHICAGO, ILL. Bi. GueJld Lis \ C = BOSTON, MARS 


All Codes PROVISION BROKERS Bank Building, 


Drovers and Mechanics 





vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 








Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guang 


On request, our complete pro- Bird Guano 


; Per We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, telegraphed promptly on re 
= also our periodical ‘aeuicalees, Gee tees eek Gomme grap promptly 
market reports. American products on 
brokerage basis. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 


ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


Walter B. Hulme, Chicago provision 
proker, drove up to Cudahy and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last week, where he 
spent a few days calling on the trade. 


Frank A. Kohrs, vice-president of 
the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., 
was a visitor in the city the early part 
of the week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,754 cattle, 11,226 
calves, 51,949 hogs and 31,277 sheep. 


John W. Hall, well-known Chicago 
broker, returned a few days ago from 
a winter (almost a spring) sojourn at 
Hot Springs, Ark., the past week or so. 


E. G. James of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, brokers, who left the city a 
couple of weeks ago for a business trip 
through the Southwest and West, is 
back in the home office once more. 


Alden B. Swift, vice-president of 
Swift & Company, Chicago, is not one 
to shirk his duties of citizenship. He 
was chosen foreman of the April grand 
jury here a few days ago. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 30, 1929, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, lbs. .16,985,000 21,583,000 19,549,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .29,605,000 40,003,000 40,966,000 
lard, Ibs.......... 7,697,000 7,025,000 8,355,000 

Robert J. McLaren who, as _ previ- 
ously announced, is retiring from the 
firm of Henschien & McLaren, plans to 
take a much-needed vacation. After a 
visit to Scotland, Mr. McLaren says he 
intends to establish his own business 
as a packinghouse architect, with 
which field he has been associated for 
the past 18 years. 


Frank Stoppenbach of C. Stoppen- 
bach’s Sons, pork packers of Jefferson, 
Wis., dropped into the city for a short 
stay this week. Mr. Stoppenbach, who 
ls extremely hale and hearty despite 
his 71 years, has the unique record of 
having been on the road in the packing 
business for the past 55 years. 


Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, is 
developing a fine herd of pure-bred 
Guernsey cattle at his Wisconsin coun- 
try place. However, he is not doing 
much to help increase the veal crop, as 
he proudly boasts that one of his cows 
has just dropped her fifth consecutive 
heifer calf. Mr. Herrick has thought 
80 well of this individual characteristic 
that he has raised each of the calves, 
and in future expects his cows to 
Present him with nothing but prospec- 
tive milk producers. 


: oe 
RUSSIAN MARGARINE PLANT. 


The projected margarine plant at 

Leningrad, Soviet Russia, it is reported, 

en confirmed by the government 

and will be erected adjacent to the 

town abattoir. The plant is designed 
to produce 20 tons of margarine. 





GRIFFITH LABORATORIES IN 
NEW HOME. 

The Griffith Laboratories will cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of their 
founding in a new home, completed re- 
cently, at 1415 West Thirty-seventh 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

The building, which was occupied by 
the company during the latter part of 
March, is two stories high, of rein- 
forced concrete and brick construction, 
contains 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
will house the general offices and 
manufacturing departments of the com- 
pany. It has a frontage of 131 ft. on 
Thirty-seventh St. At the rear is a 
switch track on which three cars can 
be spotted at one time. 

The basement is given over largely 
to storage and manufacturing. An ele- 
vator with a capacity of four tons con- 
nects the basement with the first and 
second floors of the plant. 

On the first floor are storage rooms, 
and on the second, chemical and manu- 
1acturing laboratories and general and 
private offices. There are shower 
baths, rest rooms and smoking rooms 
on each of the floors for the conve- 
nience of the workers. 

Since the organization of the Griffith 
Laboratories in 1919, the sales of the 
company, under the personal super- 
vision of E. L. Griffith, have increased 
at a rapid rate and now total well in 
excess of $1,000,000 annually. 

In 1919, E. L. Griffith, president of 
the company, began serving the baking 
industry with Griffith’s processed flour, 
rye dust and a full line of bakers’ sup- 
plies. 

At that time Carroll L. Griffith, the 
eldest son, owned and operated the 
Charles H. Pattison Medical Labora- 
tories, and Arthur H. Freeman was 
selling supplies to bakers and packers. 


On July 1 of that year, these three 
men formed the Griffith Laboratories. 

The next year, 1920, the company be- 
gan to deal in products used in the 
meat packing and sausage-making in- 
dustries. Among the better known of 
these are special flours and curing 
agents. 

The first location of the firm was in 
a store building at 419 West Seventy- 
ninth St., Chicago. The business was 
conducted from here for two years, 
when larger space became necessary. 
The company then moved to 4103 S. 
LaSalle St. Here the laboratories re- 
mained until they moved to their new 
location a few weeks ago. 

Much of the success of the company 
is attributed to the policy, which it has 
always followed, of keeping a stock 
of the company’s products within quick 
and easy reach of the customer, and to 
the fact that the motto always has 
been, “Scientifically-made products 
and personal service.” The wide ex- 
perience of both E. L. Griffith and Car- 
roll L. Griffith in the laboratory end of 
the industries served has made it pos- 
sible for the Griffith Laboratories to 
be of great value in advancing the in- 
terest and scientific knowledge of these 
industries. 

Enoch L. Griffith is president of the 
company; Arthur H. Freeman, vice 
president, and Carroll L. Griffith, sec- 
retary. 

——_ fe—_—_ 


MAYER ASKS FREIGHT REFUND. 

As a result of the recommendation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that freight rates on meats and 


meat products from Madison, Wis., 
should be substantially reduced, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., on behalf of its Madison 
plant, has filed a petition asking for 
refund of approximately $100,000 on 
excess rail tariffs charged since 1923. 

















% 6 ERNE tegen 


THE NEW HOME OF THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, CHICAGO. 
The building is of reinforced concrete and brick construction and houses the 


general offices and manufacturing departments of the company. 


The Griffith Lab- 


oratories were founded in 1919 and serve the meat packing, candy and baking in- 
dustries with scientifically-made products. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 








Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
April 4, 1929. 
Regular Hams. 
Green. S. P. 
RE er ey 221, 21 
| eee eee 224 20% 
DEE? uSGueKba aa Gu en ebaes 22 20% 
DE: isihins sxehounes eee 22 2014 
7 er we 22 20% 
Dh isbvabkssteenesede 22 2014 
eee ea 22 es 
ST NE ca ctcckencsoe 22 ee 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. Select 
21 
21 
21 
Skinned Hams. 
Green &. P. 
DE Goiputsvss van wwdane 23% 21 
a ee 23% 20% 
meeke ee ee 2314 20%, 
SS SRG SS ea 22% 2014 
> Re Se 22 20 - 
be AE Ce i ES: 21 1914 
BS 00 ci os obs 65 50'ene 20 18% 
) eae. 19 17% 
DENT cteekcoxcrcrecunte 18% 17% 
Picnics. 
Green. S. P. 
4-6 J5SE5SSS 5400 b4035nRS 14% 14 
TS rer ee 13% 13% 
ee ee 13% 13 
DT iccncehbassieshahekt 13% 124 
DRM ccdicncuhnsencescuey 13% 2 
Bellies.* 
Green Cured 
Bi cctulens bss easyer 19 1814 
| SRE ere 18\ 18 
DOMME iSckcurchacces’ 17% 174i 
0 Re 174% 17 
|| CSS eee 17 1614 
MR ices oe ccoakuunoes 16% 16 
*Square cut and seedless. 
D. S. Bellies. 

Clear. Rib. 
hes a ee 14% ae 
FR CSTE 141g RAs 
RE POS arn ee Ee: 14 14 
Sehepewkese%sbubbee 13% 13% 
ee Tet TY PTT Tye 135% 135% 
Sem te ee 13% 13%, 
icerhebhaneee Seubis 13% 13% 

OT 9T 
SR ee 2% 12% 
D. S. Fat Backs. 
Be. Seb) xe bos wees 4 KaSes SAGER EWN ab EA 9% 
DE: +cucbekssktie 4kunaceSsabh sina baaonree 10 
SE cok sb ekhiwers de wehe eb ekeeh soko ecEbece 11 
i Meee ennhidad tebibawt nb eens osasesae x 12 
bis nee sores hase a kee Ke nee es 12% 
EASE Se Oe as SS 
RR ERT Re Se 134% 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
SEED. 51. béndsbhawey SA PEea be bae sede bOeb oe es 14 
DECC ck, bike Keith eke esebakkonkanacee 13% 
DD CAbGReCR SS ck ek bade aaah kubiwe snes 13% 
SME US xch och caeeaenebieucsoKieeseucsce ses 13% 
Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 12% 
Extra short ribs...... Shuoks 35-45 12% 
2 Se er 6-8 11% 
PEE Acs ancshaniwnss 4-6 10 
PE Sikdkocbasancdeess 91, 





FUTURE PRICES. 

































SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. is 12.05n 
Apr. ou 12.07%u 
May ae 12.22%ax 
June = ee 12.35n 
July 2. 12.57% 12.57 4aanx 
Sept. “pr 12.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a ee ee s 
nn “evs *seus TTT jae 14.12%ax 
July ...14.65 14.65 14.60 14.60b 
Sept. ..15.25 15.25 15.15 15.15b 
SHORT RIBS— 
i <<neah 13.45n 
Se ane ens 15.90ax 
MONDAY, APRIL 1, 1929. 
LARD— 
DE chs 552 
May 2 
June 
July ...12.62% 
Sept. ..12.90 
CLEAR BELLIBS— 
May ...14.10 14.12% 14.00 
July ...14.70 14.70 14.55 
Sept. ..15.17% 15.17% 15.1214 
SHORT RIBS— 
AS eee 13.50b 
| ee 14.05b 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oo ee sieas oes. 12.00n 
May 12.25 12.25 12.15 12.15b 
SED. 450 ness Sale ie 12.2714n 
July 12.62% 12.62% 12.50 12.50b 
Sept. ..12.87% 12.87% 12.8214 12.8214b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.10 14.10 14.05 14.10b 
July ...14.65 14.75 14.65 14.75 
Sept. ..15.25 15.25 15.22% = 15.25b 
SHORT RIBS— 
May ...13.95 13.95 13.90 13.90ax 
ll. ass sass re — 14.10b 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 38, 1929. 
LARD— 
eee ee eae 11.85ax 
May 12.10 12.10 11.8714 11.92%b 
eee ee 12.05n 
July ...12.47% 12.47% 12.30 
Sept. ..12.80 12.80 12.6244 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.10 14.10 13.5 13.87%ax 
July ...14.65 14.65 14. 2 14.37%4b 
Sept. ..15.00 15.00 14.90 14.90ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Adasen 13.60ax 
Sea ass seas 13.95ax 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1929. 
LARD— 
BOR. ccs cone ces 11.85n 
May .11.90=-92% 11.97% 11.871 11.95 
Saar See Se 
July ...12.25 12.35 12.25 
Sept. ..12.60-62% 12.67% 12.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.90 13.90 13.8714 18.8714 
July ...14.35 14.47% 14.35 14.47% 
Sa =a sacs Sinise 14.9714b 
SHORT RIBS— 
ES re ‘ 13.60n 
a “ces anes oma 13.95n 
FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1929 
LARD— 
Apr. ...11.90 11.90 11.90 11.90 
May ...12.05 12.05 12.00 12.024%ax 
JUME 2... o0e- e000 aia 12.15n 
July ...12.40-42% 12.42% 2.37 2.374%= 
Sept. ..12.75 12.75 2.72%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.90 13.95 13.90 13.90 
July ...14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50ax 
Sept. ..14.95 15.0214 14.95 15.0244b 
SHORT RIBS— 
ERY wce cves 13.60n 
ST cos cscs 14.10b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid: n, nominal; = split. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


















Beef. 
Week ended 
Apr. 4, 1929. Cor. wk, 1928, 
No. No. No. No. No, No, 
1 2 8&8 -L Se 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 22 4 
Rib roast, It. end..45 35 20 45 28 9 
Chuck roast .......30 27 21 26 2 y 
Steaks, round .....45 40 25 45 30 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut. 40 22 6 4 m 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 29 75 45 % 
Steaks, flank ......28 25 18 2 25 iw 
Beef stew, chuck.. 22 17 20 18 iy 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......+.+- 24 18 2 2 
Corned plates ...... 20 15 10 146 2 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 2 22 4 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. (Com 
Hindquarters .......40 36 35 % 
Stews ....++.+- concen 15 25 5 
Chops, shoulder ....25 20 25 0 
Chops, rib and lion. .60 25 55 5 
Mutton. 
Le esceesbeeen sane i 
Stew ...... osccccccone ° 10 a 
Shoulders .........- 16 os 
Chops, rib and lion.35 . = 
Loins, 8@10 av...... 20 @2 
Loins, 10@12 av........ 28 18 
Loins, 12@14 av........+- 26 17 @1B 
Loins, 14 and over......22 @24 16 @lT 
Chops 60650000082 0008 @30 14 @2 
Shoulders .....- ° @22 15 
| erred act? psseesureons Sis . 
parer Ee Ses 
EHOOKB oc cc cccccccccccs oe @12 14 
Leaf lard, raw ....-- see @l4 124 
Veal. 
Hindquarters .....-++++++ 30 @35 35 
Forequarters ......- oe2e-20 @24 15. @2 
LOBZB cccccee eS Perey 382 @35 25 @35 
BBRGABTS 2c ccccccccccccccs 16 @22 12 @ié 
Shoulders .......e.e+ee0- 20 @22 Lb @3 
Cutlets ..... eae aesebunes @50 40 
Rib and loin chops...... @40 48, 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BREE iccrccvcecces eaneeee @ 5% @ 54 
Shop fat .......eseeeeee @ 3 $3 
Bone, per 100 lbs.......- @50 50 
Calf skins .......-++e+++ @16 @2 
OE bc cpenes siaseew suse @16 @21 
DOACONS ..cccccccccccece @12 @u 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 
Dble. refd. gran........- pakeane . 5% 5% 
Small crystals ......-.e+se0- one 
Medium crystals ........ esvacnexe 1% 
Large crystals ....-..ssseeeeeees 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refd. gran......... Ksbesosne 5% 54 
Small crystals .........+- ere ™% 
Medium crystals .......seseeesee . 1% 
Large crystals .......sseseeeeeeee 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 34 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8y 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls. 
5-ton lots or more......... . 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls.. 5 44 


Salt— 


Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 


cago, bulk 


Medium, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 


a Perro ee 9.10 

Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b., New Or- 

“AEE i ARE RRC @3.81 
Second sugar, 90 basis.........++++++ None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- x 

crose and invert, New York.....-- @ - 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @ 
Packers curing sugar, 106 lb. bags, a 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....-.-- @. 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, w 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...-+++ @. 











SAUSAGE CASINGS FROM CHINA. 


Exports of sausage casings. 


from 


China to the United States during ! 

amounted to 1,191,301 Ibs. valued a 
$1,533,278, compared with exports @ 
1927 of 2,495,647 Ibs. with a value 


$2,427,349. 
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Prime nat 
Good nati 
Medium 8 
Heifers, | 
Cows... 
Hind qual 
Fore quar 


Steer loin 
Steer loin 


Steer rour 
Steer chiuc 
Steer chuc 
Cow roun 
Cow chucl 
Steer plat 
Medium p 
briskets, . 
Steer nav 
Cow navel 
Fore shan 
Hind shan 
Strip loins 
Strip loins 
Sirloin bu 
Sirloin but 
Beef tende 
Beef tend 
Rump but 
Flank stes 
Shoulder ¢ 
Hanging t 


Brains (pe 
Hearts .. 
Tongues, 4 
Sweetbreac 
Ox-tails, p 
Fresh trip 
Fresh trip 
Livers ... 
Kidneys, p 


Choice cat 
Good cares 
Good sadd 
Good back: 
Medium b; 


Brains, ca 
Sweethread 
Calf livers 


Choice lam 
Medium la 
Choice sad 
Medium sa 
Choice fore 
Medium fo 
Tamb fries 
Tamb tong 
Tamb kidn 


Heavy she 
Light shee 
Heavy sad 
Light sadd 
eavy fore 
Light fore: 
Matton leg 
Mutton loir 
Mutton ste 
Sheep tong 
Sheep head 


Pork loins, 
Picnic shor 
Skinned sh 
Tenderloins 
Spare ribs 
Back fat 

Boston butt 
Hocks ..., 
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928, Carcass Beef. 
re Week ended, Cor. week, 
7 Apr. 4, 1929. 1928. 
29 prime native steers ..... 22 @24 21 @22 
“ Good native steers ..... -21 @22 19 @21 
Dy Medium steers .......... 20 @21 17 18 
2 Heifers, & pkchaewans 19 21 17 22 
7) COWS seeceeccesercenees — @18 1 17 
18 Hind @ suarters, choice....26 @30 26 @27 
1 Fore quarters, choice... .19 2 17 @is 
* Beef Cuts. 
TY Steer loins, No. 1 csccee @37 @45 
18 Steer loins, No. 2 ...... @32z 38 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @45 5 
Steer short loins, No. 2. @38 @45 
Com, Steer loin ends (hips). @30 33 
Steer loin ends, No. 2° a @29 32 
P) Cow loins ....--....--0.. @24 28 
b Cow short loins ......... @29 35 
5 Cow loin ends (hipe) @2 20 
2 Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... @25 30 
-} Steer ribs, No. 3 janedns @23 29 
Cow ribs, No. 2 ........ @18 21 
Cow ribs, No. 3 ........ @16 14 
Steer rounds, No. 1 @21% 20% @21 
a Steer rounds, No. 2.... @2l 20 @20% 
Q Steer chucks, No. 1 .... @19 18 
ey Steer chucks, No. 2 @18 17 
Cow rounds ............ @19'% @17% 
Cow chucks . Q16% Sistt 
Steer plates .. @15 
ae pil plates . @uYy% Qi 
Briskets, No. 1 . @20 22 
18 Steer navel ends . @10 13 
17 Cow navel ends ... @10 11% 
Fore shankS ......-+...-6 @12 1 
Hind shanks ............ @10 r 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. @50 60 
-r Strip loins, No. 2 ....... @40 55 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 .... @35 40 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... @30 30 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @70 vid 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @65 70 
4 Rump butts ..........6. 20 @30 20 25 
22 Flank steaks ........... @27 22 
35, Shoulder clods ......... 20 @22 16 
16 Hanging tenderloins ....18 @20 18 
- Beef Products. 
o3 _— 2 aa @13 @10 
Dviiea shades A000 @12 @ 8 
cases, EE, Sekai ace @34 @30 
By Sweetbreads ............ @46 @40 
3 Ox-tails, per Ib. ........ @17 @15 
50 Fresh tripe, plain ...... 7@8 @ 6 
@2 Fresh tripe,  «aanes @10 74@ 8 
@21 oS ee 16 @24 21 @23 
@u Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @15 @12 
— Veal. ; 
Choice carcass ......... 21 @23 21 @22 
Good carcass ........... 15 @20 15 @20 
Good saddles ...........22 @28 22 @30 
Sacks. Good backs ............. 14 @18 14 @IS 
Medium backs ......... 12 @15 ll @i2! 
Veal Products. 
5h Brains, each ....ccceees 14 @15 @l12 
a ere @7 @80 
8 ee @60 58 @6O0 
3% Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @30 @31 
54 Medium lambs ......... @28 oon 
Choice saddles .......... @35 @33 
Medium saddles ........ @33 @3\ 
Choice fores ........000. @25 @22 
3% Medium fores ........... @23 @20 
8y Tamb fries, per Ib. ..... @33 @33 
Tamb tongues, per lb. @16 @ii 
os Tamb kidneys, per Ib. @30 @30 
4% Mutton. 
44 Heavy sheep .. @18 @15 
Light sheep @20 1G @I8 
‘i. Heavy saddles .......... @20 @16 
. $6.0) light saddles ........... @22 @20 
0, Heavy fores ............ @16 @14 
.» 9.10 UEUE TOPOS ook. ce scc ces @18 14 @16 
.. 8.60 Mutton legs ............ @24 @23 
Matton loins ..........., @20 @20 
Mutton stew ............ @12 @iz2 
3.81 Sheep tongues, per lb. ..  @I16 @is 
. Sheep heads, each ...... @12 @\0 
a Fresh Pork, Ete. 
@ a Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @27 16° @I7 
@. Picnic shoulders ........ @18 11 @12 
“ Skinned shoulders ...... @18 Wb @ins, 
@. a Dee oleic aro aso : ann 
4.3) een eer pte ° an 
—— ae aes @22 15 @16 
ee 6g 
: Neck bones... @ 6 3 @4 
from Slip bones ...... | @14 " @10 
93 Blade bones ........... =| @14 9 @10 
y i RR pene @7 4%@ 5 
ed at ml Der Ib. ieee @i1 @7 
r 1 ; 
rts I Dee” BERS S 560000 Gs ie 
lue of sos 556s ccc. @7 @5 
Mois... ; 
+ @7 @7 
EMERG 5's so waace @10 @ 8 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 




























Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... @29 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in —_ @20 
Country style sausage, smoked. @24 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.. 25 
in hog casings.. 231% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice...... 20% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. @18 
Bologna in beef ‘middles, choice. . @20 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........ 19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 26 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.. @15 
eRe eae @1s 
New England luncheon specialty @s3u 
Minced luncheon specialty @21% 
Tongue sausage @24 
Blood sausage .. 18 
Polish sausage gx 
SOG VOCS RKRR aC OES 9OC Cos Neb Ne e6C0 16 
poe DRY SAUSAGE. 
at, oice, hog bungs........ @il 
B. O. Salami, cho! Ccvcccccecccocce @50 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @ov 
B. C. Salami, new condition.......... 29 
Frisses, choice, “i hog middles...... 46 
oan style omnes A EEe pr ren 7 
epperoni ....... Ae oar 44 
Mortadella, new condition orecccees oe 27 
EE. GanoutNbigsecweees.cuseescctee @it 
EGMEAEE GOPOO MAME oc ccc cecocsececcces S35 
1 hams ....... 55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bol g beef rounds— 
Small gg 2 to a Reaeseuer saa $7.00 
Sk ee are 8.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
ON, Oe Oy GIN 0 ciasiaie ss cccsceceeces 8.50 
Large tins, eS NS sae 9.50 
Frankfurt style _— in hog casings— 
SE GO, OW GB cc chcccdvccsesccces 8.00 
Large tins, i Oe i cadewn cake enssc dee 9.00 
Smoked link sarsage in hog casings— 
Small tins, ? ho — Penuseenenebedeuucee 7.50 
Be Se vnc ccccccccceceseeee 8.50 
SAUSAGE. ‘MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings .............. ll @11% 
Special lean pork trimmings ......... 184%@19 
Extra lean pork trimmings ........... @21' 
Neck bone trimmings ................ 17 @17% 
a re @l4 
PY Serenéaicieeec ce cas ac 10 @l11 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy @is, 
Boneless chucks @17% 
Shank meat ..... @154 
Beef trimmings @14% 
EY Pi wkeSnednawcedhneaveseds @10 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) ............... @12% 
Dressed canners, 300 lbs. and up...... @13: 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up...... @13% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs........ @is" 
ph. UR ARS eee @ 5 
Cured pork tongue (can, trim.)....... @15 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack......... @50 
Domestic round, 140 pack.. oe @A5 
Wide export rounds ...... @60 
Medium export rounds. @55 
Narrow export rounds @ée2' 
No. 1 weasands 18 @22 
No. 2 weasands 10 @13% 
No. 1 bungs . @40 
No. . RL cpackeccdsaensss ck th @22 
eee @1.15 
Selected wide midaies. pin kev ewe eae @2.25 
te bladders: 
12/15 Te ee ies teedsuagieaale @2.25 
DE ap ieacoceena cies asa ss cassleowis @2.00 
are eee herr @1.80 
CS ..00 Pedder SGewegwe te 6066 ecb Kes @1.25 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............... @3.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds....... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds...... @1.35 
We OS 6k bas pice ccwees -75 
Extra wide, per 100 yds........... @1.00 
PEE wcbcastevavesncivdees @ .35 
WO BENG DERBE 2. cccccccccces 27 
Medium e BN gaa, 4 oaalicoee 14 18 
SORTA: PETRAS. DUNS. 6 osc ccd cccccscce 8 .09 
pe ee ee 18 @ .20 
SE? cad ccdhcehcekecnasesccence @ .10 


6 Bi 
Quotations for large lots. Smaller quantities at 


usual advance. 


NEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. a? 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200ib. bbl 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl...... 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl. ...... 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess _, regu’ 
Family ba i ee = to 34 pleces...... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces........ 
Brisket pork 
Bean 





soseeeees. 


Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbls. 








COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.65 1.67% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.724%,@1.77% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.85 1.87% 
White oak ham tierces............ @3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces.............. 2.42% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............ 2.6244@2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. WED oc ccccccccese @25 
White animal fat margarine in Lib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. ~ 20% 


Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago. 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, le per Ib. a ) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago. . @16 


DRY SALT MEATS. 











iste. GORE GOGED bo ccc ccicsccecccecces @13)} 
ED GE FI cri ccnctevasecsscccoes @13% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg....... @15% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs............... @l14 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............. @i4\y 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs................ @13% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs................ @13% 
Vat backs, 10@)13 Ibe.......ccccccccce @10% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...............05 @1Ly 
ME, Ci cccacchactindestaceees @11% 
PRE ac acca s suBreeunvecseead cen eucks @ 9% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. ham$, 14@16 Ibs........... @2 21% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs. ........ 29% 
Standard - = hams, 14@16 Ibs....... 25% 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs. ....... 6ecececwsnoe 
Fancy bacon, 6s P ccccccce jadacess 3114 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs. ........... eae 26% 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@ MD Weduvectdsscateces @48 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.........seeseecees 41 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs........ 45 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, “fatted. @39 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 40 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fettea 2 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fa eb ilewe eee ps 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 27 
Cooked loin roll, smoked .........ss+.. @49 
ANIMAL a: 
Prime edible lard oil .... @l4 
Headlight burning oil . @13% 
Prime W. lard oil . @13% 
Extra W. 8S. lard oil . @12% 
Extra lard oil .. ee “ @12% 
Extra No. 1 lard “oil. sbicdseusalesenees @124% 
TO, 2 BG GE wcccccccee @12% 
No. 2 lard oil..... eee @11% 
sees tallow MR Ne cose seats. @10% 
> OG. FH. MUMMIES GD .nccccccccess 18 
nee MOREETOSE GEE ccc cccccccccccescccs @14 
Special neatsfoot of] ............eee0ee @12% 
Extra neatsfoot Of] ........ceeecessees @12¥ 
No. 1 neatefoot Of] ..ccccccccccccccces @12% 
LARD. 
Prime SI6OM 2 .ocecsenve @11.80 
Prime steam, loose .... @11.00 
Kettle rendered, tierces @12.75 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. ......... @12.75 
je PE er et ore @11.00 
Neutral, im tierces .....cccccccccces @13.00 
COMpOURd ..ccccccssccesccoccosscee 12.25@12.50 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @11\% 
CEO GORCND ccccccecccscvccvccces éveeee @10% 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. 7 @10% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 10 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil....... - 9%@ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 10 @10% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8%@ 9 
Prime packers tallow ........+e.seee. 8%@ 8% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a..............- @ 8 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.£.8.......ecceeeee @ 7% 
Choice white grease ......c.c.cceceeee @ 8% 
A WEHICS BTORRD. co cccccccccccocccscecss @ 8% 
B-White grease, max., x BOMB givak%-xe0 @ 8 
Yellow grease, 10@15 oF re @ 7% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........-.6. @ 74 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in —— f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt........ 8%@ 8% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., c. x “3 Chgo.11 Qi 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls Cac che cdcanw ee 11 @l 1% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b......... 3%@ 3% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ @ 8% 
Soya bean, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast.. @ 9% 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast @7 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom...10 @10% 

SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
BRE rn a eer ae EN pr 31 34 
GENTE Caivia vide ceeacse eis edecs ck 14 18 
CEE ea. 6 05s dwidewnd Wa vee Seem eeedats 42 46 
NE Cn cndee ccateasn wd sencees Y 10 
Ginger =a 19 
TD occ cee boncged scccvesvescecsce 1.05 1.10 
Nutmeg ‘rs 36 
Pepper, 39 43 
Pepper, es 40 
Pepper, 24 
Pepper, 60 6+ 
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Retail Section 


How to Provide for Store Fixture and 
Equipment Replacement 


Fixtures and equipment bought 
today are not worth the purchase 
price one year later. 


Where does the money, repre- 
sented by the difference in value, 
go? 

Is it put in the bank, does it 
show up on the books, or, be- 
cause of faulty accounting, is it 
included in profits? e« 


Depreciation of fixtures and 
equipment must be taken into ac- 
count if the retailer would have, 
at all times, a true picture of the 
condition of his business. It is a 
true charge against a business 
and must always be considered 
as such. 

When depreciation is handled 
properly, the money is on hand to 
replace fixtures and equipment 
when they wear out or go out of 
style, and the dealer’s investment 
in these aids is safeguarded. 


To overlook this charge, thinking 
that it will in some miraculous 
manner take care of itself, is a 
dangerous way of doing business. 


If you do not carry a deprecia- 
tion account on your books, Mr. 


COSTS DON’T STOP WHEN 


Retailer, read the following ar- 
ticle. It tells why such an ac- 
count is necessary, and how to 
handle it. 


Writing Off Equipment 
By E. J. Clary. 

The average meat retailer has, per- 
haps, $4,000 to $7,000 tied up in equip- 
ment — facilities necessary for the 
transaction of every-day business, 
other than merchandise purchased for 
resale. 

The dollar value investment in this 
equipment in the newly-opened and 
newly-outfitted meat store naturally is 
greater than in the shop which has 
been in operation for one, three or five 
years. No matter how one looks at it, 
this equipment has to be _ properly 
charged against receipts of the busi- 
ness. 

This is an important point in meat 
merchandising, and sooner or later the 
dealer who fails to provide for some 
such form of amortization is in for a 
severe jolt. When counters, coolers, 
blocks and equipment are bought, their 
writing-off should begin, or a faulty 
situation develops in the store’s ac- 
counts. 

The number of items that come un- 


FIXTURES ARE PAID FOR. 


Good fixtures and equipment for the retail meat store are expensive, and unless 
the retailer charges interest on the money invested in them and depreciation on 
them he is cheating himself. Depreciation should be figured on the life of the 


articles and in amounts sufficient to re 


-place them when they are worn out, or 


when they go out of style or become inefficient through use or otherwise. 


der this heading varies with the size 
of the store and the scope of the meat 
business conducted in it, but it algo 
includes the items mentioned above ang 
the delivery units, if any. The results 
of failure to amortize store equipment 
may be summed up briefly. Here's 
what happens: 

The dealer opens up for business 
with a complete set of equipment. Let 
us assume he has invested $5,000.00 in 
it, either in cash or partly so, and has 
provided no amortization account for 
it in his books. At the end of three, 
five or ten years he is faced with the 
problem of replacement, either in part 
cr in full. He wants more up-to-date 
counters and furnishings and more 
modern delivery equipment. He then 
finds another investment necessary, 

Providing for Replacement. 

Now, if this dealer, in the beginning, 
had started paying off his account for 
equipment by regular and set charges 
against receipts, he would have a re 
placement provision provided for at the 
end of a few years, or at least enough 
to make replacement a simple job. 

Here is how one dealer worked out 
this matter: He opened for business 
January 1, 1925. His investment in 
equipment was $5,000.00. In consulta- 
tion with his equipment house, he came 
to a pretty accurate estimate of the life 
of his outfit. It was set at ten years. 

Consequently, beginning with the 
first month of operations, he charged 
off at the rate of $500.00 a year, plus 
interest on the money. This made a 
set charge against the business of 
something over $40.00 monthly. Al- 
though he paid cash for his equipment, 
he decided to make the business pro- 
vide for repayment at this rate. This 
$40.00 a month, plus interest, is trans- 
ferred to a savings account upon which 
3 per cent is drawn. 

What is the result? At the end of 
ten years he will have well over the 
necessary $5,000.00 in his account. 

Charges “Rent” for Fixtures. 

Even though it is not considered fea- 
sible for the dealer to adopt this say- 
ings bank plan, which has many goo 
points, some such amortization plan 
should be a part of the system of keep 
ing store accounts. In no other way 
can the inevitable day of fixture Tt 
placement be provided for. Just as the 
dealer may pay rental for his store 
space, the fixture cost must also be# 
set charge against gross. 

Call it what>you like, an amortil 
tion plan is the only safe course to pu 
sue. 

One dealer said not long ago that le 
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virtually ee his pa age ener ve the LA CROSSE MEAT INSTITUTE. 
business, considering the rental charge An excellent and worth-while pro- > 
gs payment when the original cost had pram was given by the Retail Market Retail Shop Talk 
been written off. He pays rent for his Men’s Association of La Cross, Wis., on 
store—why not for the fixtures in it? the occasion of the public meat-cutting 

The properly-run store is independent demonstrations presented in La Crosse WATCH YOUR SERVICE. 
in its relationship to the personal affairs oy March 18-19 in connection with the Seeeitne: teres : 
of the ownership. In effect, the owner organization’s second annual meat in- _ Service is the most important factor 
says to the business: “I’m going to buy stitute. The meeting was held on two in keeping customers. In a survey 
a complete new set of equipment and successive evenings and was attended made recently to determine why cus- 
[il rent them to you at so much a by over 700 townspeople, who learned tomers quit one retailer in favor of 
month, plus interest. I'll give you (onsiderable about meat quality and nother, it was f a then d 
plenty of time in which to pay for how best to prepare meat cuts for cook- an rvdlagaion seiner 
them, and when the ,2mount is paid, ing. delays in service were the most prolific 
we'll buy some more. Carcasses of beef, lamb, veal and causes for complaint, 17 per cent of all 

These fixture amortization charges mutton were hung on meat racks on lost customers going elsewhere because 
are made an integral part of the tho stage of the Vocational School audi- o¢ these shortcomings 
monthly statement. Monthly payments ¢torium, where the meeting was held. : : iil 

: The retailer who is anxious to keep 


are pomgen While the Re gg .may Miss Erna J. Bertrams, director of food hi . pr nao ill be 
have to use this money in his business Qoonomics of Armour and Company, his customers, therefore, wi care- 


rom time to time, it still becomes (;;. * : : ful to render the best service possible. 
Saceenar7 to make the entries and a a ee ee oo This is particularly true in view of — 
credits a step in the store’s accounting beef, J. C. Jehlen, meat dealer of La fact that so many ng now place 
system. | ual ' pe Crosse, made the cuts described. their — os _ - 7 “sao i 
The life < fixtures is we | On the second evening, Miss Inez S. py painsta ing peop ° witl 
ite. on foe cote in ‘Sat be. Willson, home economics department of pleasant we gp 7 tages —. 
the quality isn’t — ui 7 u A the National Live Stock and Meat age — a t Pegs: — 
cause improvements ts * a Board, Chicagc, lectured on nutritive Not only should t ey be careful to ‘ e 
and styles rs ~ nd never  iues of meats and how to prepare down the rae — it is Lee -w 
were the —, ° a ie - e more se- various cuts. F. W. Sherman of Swift they should yoses e ae = make 
verely judge A y aor pr goes _ & Company made the various cuts of "0° Promises that peat nek a up 
There are a wlll Seiy 5e el ms ing at pork and lamb indicated by Miss Will- _And if gy = nd egs Aascramige 
Baar saccanre ‘and the. other is a son f l ee “Seemed wae pethcce an | It 
: F ‘ollowing the program, an informal {!€ : 
— ra = . open forum was held in which the meat '§ risky to — * Drag d Poh me the 
ape e majority iti P a mod dealers answered questions brought up particular wr gi — aske ee 2 
the — are wo gh asc ~catlidhe ane by those attending the meeting. Ap- 9. be furnis = es customer shou 
withho — cas ee they can, Prtopriate moving pictures were shown be informed of t . act te soon oe 
over a oy a Lee} for A ll : and a musical program also was given. sible in order to obtain her instructions 
on Se BOSE Members of the Retail Market Men’s 25, to substitution. 2 : 
ee secounts. Association who helped make the meet- This applies not only to different cuts 




















Amortize All Equipment. ing an outstanding success were Geo. Of meats but to different qualities as 
The same rule applies to a single Druschke, John Farley, H. A. Gobel, A. well. The woman who asks for and ex- 


equipment item. One successful re- C- Jehlen, R. D. Jehlen, J. B. Knutson, — phage tne ao —— 
taller told the writer not long ago that John Lier, Leo W. Meyer, Jos. Schams, birt “ a isne a g ; 
he amortized even a used cash register [Ferdinand Schnick, C. and F. Schubert, wee osb-y eae re 
he purchased. He figured that it’s life Jos. Rag ater a: ¥. Seer ane lost because of poor service are not 
was _ a he or ae ee ere difficult to get back th2 first time if an 
a month over that period. e 


: . TEC r 5 effort is made to impress them with the 
end of the period arrived, he scrapped NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. fact that the error was unintentional. 


the old register and applied the original The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has As a rule, the housewife is willing to 
purchase price on a new one. opened its first combined meat market pe charitable the first time on the as- 

When a new store opens up, the and grocery in Madison, Wis., at At- sumption that “mistakes will happen.” 
owner naturally has an idea that his wood and Fair Oakes Aves. B. N. The second time she is disappointed, 
brand new outfit will somehow or other Schoonover will be in charge of the she is quite apt to repulse determinedly 
last forever. Once he has paid for it, meats department. any approaches aimed to induce her to 
cr provided payment, he is apt to pay The Lokken meat market, Ashland, again forget and forgive. 
little attention to the item of deprecia- Wis., recently damaged by fire, is re- —~ 
tion and change of style. Nowhere in opening for business following instal- 
his accounts does he provide for this lation of new fixtures and equipment. Arthur O. Leach has retired from the 
investment unless it be in that uncer- Wm. Schmidt and Fred Berneger Parlor Meat Market, Portland, Ore. 
tain and flexible “capital investment” have taken over the management of the Thos. & H. B. Grigsby have opened 
column. South Side Market, New London, Wis., the White House Meat Market in the 

If the average dealer needs any bet- purchasing the properties from Frank Shook Bldg., Ashland, Ore. 
ter example of the value of making Jennings, who retains the North Side R. A. Delker has purchased the busi- 
such provisions, he need only look to market. ness of the Fair Deal Grocery & Mar- 
the leading business houses. They W. D. Hicks has opened the Hicks ket, 864 42nd street, N., Portland, Ore. 
amortize all equipment, machinery, Meat Market, in the Hodges grocery Jake Pozegar of Pendleton, Ore., has 
trucks, etc., subject to depreciation store, Frederick, Okla. opened a branch meat and fish market 
from any cause whatever. Trucks are The Dixie Market, Holdenville, Okla., at Helix, Ore. 
amortized usually on a_ three-year has been purchased by D. K. Krause, Paul Dybbro has sold a half interest 
basis, allowing for the resale or proba- who is also the owner of the C. O. D. in his meat business at Mt. Vernon, 
ble trade-in value. Market. Wash., to L. E. Sloan. 

As for the dealer, he gains in more Stowe & Stowe have added meats H. M. Bond has opened Bond’s Mar- 
ways than one. For one thing, banks to their grocery store at Gridley, Calif., ket at 1159 Williams Ave., Portland, 
favor this amortization. Then, too, the with E. Elkins in charge. Ore. 
dealer has a true picture of his finan- Garvina & Souza have purchased the Louis McGhan has purchased the 
cial condition, he is ready when re- meat and grocery business of Joaquin meat and grocery business of the River 
placement time comes, and he is able Pedro, Hanford, Calif. Supply Co., 4 East Miner Ave., Stock- 
to buy better equipment. Sam Salmirs has sold his meat and ton, Calif. t 

If We assume that the life of a store grocery business at 586 San Mateo The E. Reinhart Co., Winnemucca, 
outfit is ten years and it really proves Ave., San Bruno, Calif. to Horace Nev., has sold its Better-Way Grocery 
to be fifteen, what is lost? Every re- Saunders. & Market to Watt & Ellison. 
tail business should be made to pay off J. H. Melvin has opened the Broad- Isidor Oppenheim has sold his meat 
Its xture account in a reasonable way Market at 812 East Broadway, market at 9930 Wyoming Ave., Detroit, 
Period of time. Portland, Ore. Mich., to Ernst Labe. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Officers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
were installed on Thursday afternoon 
of last week by the “Mother” of the 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Frank P. Burck. Many 
compliments were given the installing 
officer for her impressive rendition of 
the ceremony. After the installion, 
Mrs. Hembdt presented Mrs. Burck 
with a corsage bouquet, and the Auxil- 
iary presented Mrs. Hemldt, now enter- 
ing on her third term as president, with 
a basket of flowers. Mrs. R. Ehren- 
reich, who recently celebrated a wed- 
ding anniversary, was presented with 
a silver water pitcher. 

The rest of the afternoon was de- 
voted to informal talks and refresh- 
ments. An interested spectator was 
the little grand niece of Mrs. George 
Kramer, who, contrary to all precedent, 
wanted to postpone a shopping trip for 
Easter finery in order to be at the in- 
stallation. 


The South Brooklyn Branch of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers had a banner meeting 
last Tuesday evening with probably 
the largest attendance of the year 
present. President Rossman announced 
that favorable contracts for ice for the 
season had been secured and were 
ready for the members. He also stated 
that checks for the 274 per cent com- 
pensation and plate glass dividends 
would be distributed. Due to the un- 
usual activity of this branch in behalf 
of its members, candidates are being 
proposed at almost every meeting; five 
were enrolled on Tuesday. 


Word has been received from L. O. 
Washington, former business manager 
of Ye Olde New York Branch, who has 
been at Saranac Lake, N. Y., for some 
time, that his health has improved to 
such an extent that he expects to re- 
turn to the city early in May. His 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on April 4, 


1929: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) : 
DD: Ghhi tababiheesasoesssckanuaesee $19.50@20.50 
Ne SS eee 18.50@19.50 





STEERS (550-700 lbs.) 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$21.00@21.50 


i $21.50@22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


20.50@21.50 


$21.50@ 22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


SEES LEO SE ee ee eee a ee 21.50@ 22.50 22.00@ 23.50 
OS er eee 19.00@20.00  —s. ....... a ese 20.50@21.50 20.00@21.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
RUE dees eeeaGacucivae dean vssss 18.00@18.50 19.00@ 20.00 19.00@ 20.00 19.00@ 20.00 
STEDRS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
PE MOSSEL Ch GRsh Saas Ss e0ss poses ke eee ere SABOBIBBD — secccesece 
REESE Se Renate ren Le errr OS eer 
DL bibsiedeuhduhdnndtbbeeweubs ne ° . ticncxeesy O- seeecekees ©  eensacans 
cows 
Re ee ee 16.50@18.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 17.50@18.00 
PD. cin ecccss shan nkesaebae san eewe 15.50@ 16.50 17.50@18.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
Pt Di hkkcnediecGussee6nencnavee 15.00@15.50 17.00@17.50 15.50@17.00 15.00@16.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALER (2): 
Di. . Pi sthabepweesakssssadbosasae 20.00@ 22.00 24.00@ 26.00 23.00@ 26.00 24.00@25.00 
I Se ee 18.00@20.00 20.00@ 23.00 19.00@ 22.00 22.00@ 23.00 
0 EES a eee 15.00@18.00 16.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@ 21.00 
DL cnishbhbaba best reneseasoeeas ee 13.00@ 15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@18.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
Good-Choice 












34.00@38.00 31.00@34.00 


Pa cLee cE ERbheGaeeesenaeeakebe> Geeedenses  —  6b<de0e00n pS | 
1L.AMB (38 Ibs. down): 
DE. scepASGubésebsncscsssecescecce 29.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 31.00@32.00 31.00@ 32.00 

i SidbbSeanedeebbbeeadeheseswaden 28.00@ 29.00 29.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 30.00@31.00 
Medium ERS eneeeesescnecee GREED 8 _ wWaw.eiesies ax 28.00@30.00 27.00@ 29.00 
Common . etbecsscenensosene SEEDED == ccacesscon ek ree errr 

LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
DED wiin6b50600060000500000600s%0000 SRD 29.00@ 30.00 30.00@31.00 30.00@ 31.00 
_ eee oeecescseceveccesnce SORE 28.00@ 29.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 
ED -Giebahwenbsdaucneeees ss eseunn 27.00@ 28.00 27.00@28.00 28.00@ 29.00 27.00@ 29.00 
tn F6skkaaahsonevestssaroccesce EE saccxsincd 27.00@28.00 cn cccceces 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
ee 27.00@ 28.00 27.00@ 28.00 29.00@30.00 27.00@ 28.00 
Srecrccvccccccccoccccesccccccccs DOES .00 26.00@ 28.00 28.00@29.00 26.00@ 27.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Dl bGGnneUus esatweenseuswcanasicence 19.00@ 21.00 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 
DL <COCbAuhE bebe sobsKbGn Koreans 17.00@19.00 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.00 17.00@19.00 
DE” Kb bbebe se eeehoasss uaunnsnan 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
TOINS: 

i , Cecchdsadesoiss sseccsanek 25.00@ 27.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 25.00 22.00@ 24.00 
Be BR, Doe cccesccccsccccececccecce MARDER 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 24.00 21.00@23.00 
BD Bs, DB ancoccccccccscsccecscsccsse SREUESD 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 22.00 
eT eee SU CU 17.00@19.00 17.00@ 20.00 19.00@ 20.00 

SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
OU hubanssneseseuncssanca SPODIBRO kc ascpsese 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
PICNICS: 
PT ch ohekekndksssccednebad,- ebadeiuese SERED = osbbekighs —dvbwdkanes 
BUTTS Boston Style: 
Ch sctabsshnxes saceessunps Se ~ sakuswanee 21.50@ 23.00 21.00@ 22.00 
SPARDP RIBS: 
CEE, See suksesudssesncessenns SEER. Gvsensdeeax ~ <avhapaeent  aasabadoos 
TRIMMINGS: 
POBUEEE cc cscsccccccccesccccenccccece SERRE D8 XShnssteee 9 SNAweSSNeG > Gaabowesae 
PEE RES CSBES eRe ee sub aktessonbisecuys GEOEEERD «= wnawosnces “evdsScowse |. cesieweodan 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. 


at New York and Chicago. 


down at Chicago and New York. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on” 


April 6, 1929, 


many friends in the wholesale and re. 
tail field will be glad to welcome him 
back. 

Herman Kirschbaum, president of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, and Mrs 
Kirschbaum are enjoying a few weeks’ 
stay at the Knickerbocker Hotel, At. 
lantic City, N. J. 


Ye Olde New York Branch held a 
board of directors meeting on April 2, 


‘which was followed by the regular 


meeting of its members. 
Jo 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Philip L. Reed, treasurer of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, has been a 
visitor to New York during the past 
week. 

Joseph O’Rourke, for many years an 
employee of Swift & Company, died 
suddenly on April 1 while attending to 
his duties. 

W. T. Coughlin, export department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent a few 
days in New York last week and sailed 
on Thursday for South America. 


Frank B. Warton, president of Al- 
lied Packers, Inc., left New York this 
week to visit the Chicago plant and 
other operations of the company. 


J. A. Hamilton, of the branch house 
department, and W. S. Van Natta, both 
of Wilson & Co., Chicago, have been 
spending a few days in New York. 


F. J. McCabe, in charge of the tele- 
graph department, N. Y. Butchers 
Dressed Meat Co., has sailed for Pan- 
ama for a five weeks’ visit to renew 
old acquaintances. 


The body of P. L. Hughes, retired 
employee of Cudahy Packing Co., who 
passed away three months ago, has 
been brought East for burial in Calvary 
Cemetery, Long Island. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., have taken 
over four new stores this week, at 518 
86th St., Brooklyn; 1008 Central Ave., 
Far Rockaway; 29 Main St., Flushing, 
and 433 Broadway, Astoria. 


Charles S. Hall of Swift & Company, 
London, returned to New York this 
week after spending a few months in 
Florida, and sailed for England on the 
S.S. Olympic on Saturday April 6. 


The New York offices of The Har- 
dinge Company of York, Pa., manufac- 
turers of grinding machinery, formerly 
at 120 Broadway, have been moved to 
the Chanin Building, located at 122 E. 
42d Street. 

The third annual reception and dance 
of the Employees’ Benevolent Associa 
tion of George Kern, Inc., was held m 
Saturday evening, March 30, at the Ho- 
tel Majestic, New York. Over 3,000 
merry participants were present, among 
whom were representatives of 
packers, out-of-town customers 
friends, as well as the employees 
George Kern, Inc., and of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc. Two orchestras supplied music 
continually, and several high-class 
vaudeville acts were presented. 
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Knowledge Is 
Power 


Packers or salesmen who have read 


‘Meat Retailing”’ 
By A. C. SCHUEREN 


have found that it has given 
them facts and a knowl- 
edge of the retail meat 
business and of the Meat 
Retailer’s problem, so that 


they have become of 
greater service to their 
customers. It has in- 


creased their sales. 


Price only $7.00 
Plus Postage 


2 

















For sale by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Personnel and Labor 
Problems in the Pack- 
ing Industry 
By Arthur H. Carver 


A clear view of a conservative 
progressive labor policy applied to 
a specific industry. Describes the 
procedure and methods that have 
proved of greatest value in han- 
dling the labor situation in the 
packing industry. 


Mr. Carver has had unusual op- 
portunities to understand the em- 
ployee’s point of view as well as 
that of the management. 


$3.00—postpaid $3.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5776 Ellis Avenue 








A library of accepted 
good practice in the 


packing industry— 








Chicago 





PLAN HIDE CLEARING HOUSE. 
The board of governors of the New 
York Hide & Skin Exchange has an- 
nounced the appointment of a clearing 
house committee composed of Claude 
Douthit, chairman; F. R. Henderson, 
Floyd Y. Keeler, W. Leslie Harriss, and 
David Ong. The committee will draw 
up plans for opening a clearing house 
in connection with the newly organized 
exchange. 


oo 


LISTS IMPORTANT MARKETS. 


Important central markets at which 
meats and meat-food products may be 
examined and graded for condition and 
quality were designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under date of Feb. 
12, 1929, and appear as Amendment 1 
to Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ment 98. The full text of the amend- 
ment is as follows: 

“In. accordance with paragraph 2, 
regulation 3, of Service and Regulatory 
Announcements No. 98 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, issued 
June, 1926, being rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture gov- 
ening the investigation and certifica- 
tion of class, quality (grade), and con- 
dition of meats and meat food products, 
I hereby designate the following places 
4S Important central markets at which 
meats and meat-food products may be 
examined and graded for condition and 
quality: 

“Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Topeka, Kans.; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Galveston, 
Tex.; Beaumont, Tex.” 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended March 30, 1929: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Oleo Of] .............-0e0s 4,912 lbs. 
Argentine—Cured beef .........--.-- 1,085,328 Ibs. 
Canada—Veal cuts ........ceeeereeeees 204 lbs. 
Canada—Smoked bacon ...........-++. 8,999 lbs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled ham .......... 10,500 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork sausage ...........++++- 150 Ibs. 
Canada—Cooked ham ..........+.-+++ 211 Ibs 
Canada—Meat products ............-. 6,883 Ibs 
Canada—Vealers ......cceeeee eee eeeee 196 
Cuba—Quarters of beef .............. 301 
Germany—Sausage .......-.-eeeeeeeees 2,783 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked ham and bacon .... 6,600 Ibs. 
Ireland—Ham and bacon...........-- 5,350 lbs. 
DORIG—FIAM oc ccc iu sciecvccceccsescvee 3,932 Ibs. 
TERIF—BAUGE RS ovine sn cisvcccsccdscccece 11,433 Ibs. 
Spain—Sausage jin tins .............. 1,342 lbs. 
UEUsUay—OlSO OFF... ccccscccccssccces 6,446 lbs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract ............-. 46,200 Ibs. 


a 
ARGENTINE TALLOW EXPORTS. 


Exports of tallow from Argentina 
during 1928 totaled 38,936 tons, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, compared with 52,529 tons in 
1927 and 43,379 tons in 1926. Of the 
1928 total, 23,849 tons went to Conti- 
nental Europe, 10,496 tons to the 
United Kingdom, 3,837 tons to the 
United States and 754 tons to other 


countries. 
fo 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended March 30, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 250 lbs.; Manhattan, 1,766 lbs.; 
total, 2,016 lbs. Poultry and game— 
Manhattan, 43 lbs. 


FOOD MARKETING CONFERENCE. 

That the centralized perishable food 
products markets of lower Manhattan 
no longer constitute an economical 
method of food distribution was the 
opinion given by H. A. Baum, vice- 
president of the Atlantic Commission 
Co., a subsidiary of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., at a general confer- 
ence of the New York Food Market- 
ing Research Council held in New York 
on March 28. The meeting was called 
to consider what effect the present ten- 
dency toward integration in the dis- 
tribution of food products will have on 
New York wholesalers and commission 
merchants. 

Mr. Baum urged the construction of 
decentralized markets for perishable 
food distribution, stating that his com- 
pany, by establishing such markets, 
had reduced trucking costs 4 per cent 
and had saved 9 to 11 per cent in dam- 
aged products. 

C. W. Havener, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, George F. Fish, Inc., 
took issue with Mr. Baum, declaring 
that the present central market sys- 
tem is an essential part of our econom- 
ic structure. 

Other speakers at the conference 
were Louis Bader, professor of mar- 
keting, New York university, who pre- 
sided; Walter P. Hedden, chief of the 
bureau of commerce, the Port of New 
York authority; Ole Salthe, president, 
Dexter Poultry Co., and Harold R. 
Fleck, vice-president and general man- 
ager, the New York Poultry Exchange. 

anime ienene 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES ‘hans NEw Yeax SeLavanes 
LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. Ammoniates. 


Ammonium serene, bulk, delivered 
Steers, good $13.25@14.25 Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 30c per 100 lbs @$2. 
Steers, medium -85@12.85 Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 42c Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per a 
Cows, common -T5@ 8.5 Sweetbreads, beef 7 100 lbs. f.a.s. New York @ 2 ' 
Bulls, common lightweights 7.50@ 9.25 Sweetbreads, veal : Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit @ 


we age Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

utton kidneys p lo onia 

LIVE CALVES. f y 40¢ P. L., f.0.b. fish factory : No 
Veals, good to choice $17.00@19.00 Rh guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 


Calves, medium 12.50@ 16.50 Win, 30% BR. FP. Ma. ks ccestcccsacce 4.75 & 
Calves, common 8.50@10.00 /- La, we acidulated, 6% ammonia, 4 
A , f.o.b. fish factory... .4.25 & Boe 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. . seas Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot... @ 
Ee, MRRNEED . x. o5cnnpecesnscond $22.00@22.50 Shop fat % Tankage, — M sd ammonia, 15% 
Lambs, good to choice 17. 50@17.7 7% 4 4Brenst fat .....cccccccces ° ¥ me Be Be ME css cceeectucluare 4.50 & 


Lambs, clipped 14.00@16.00 ae — steeeeee a ) 64 Tankage, tall 9@10% ammonia.4.35 & 


Phosphates. 
FS Es ae GREEN CALFSKINS. Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
ogs, 2 s. 60 5.9 94-12% 12%4-14 14-18 18 up per MD wccccccccccccccccccecccecs @282, 
— Gi073 Prime No. 1 veals..23 Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, A 
Es, : @10.00 Prime Ho. 2 venis. zi 2-30 . J per ton . : : @37, 
¢ ttermi’ 1. Levee x 2 Acid phosphate, bulk, at 0.b. 
@10.0 Buttermilk No. 2....18 1.85 : Z 
Risch f bode: more, ; pene AS CRaEEE 
Branded Gruby ....9 .95 1.10 1.30 os @ 
At value Ree 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, a ton.. 
LIVE POULTRY. Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton......... 
} 2 Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Fowls, colored, per lb., via express.... @34 Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Ducks, nearby @28 Beef. 
DRESSED BEEF. Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express @sav Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
CITY DRESSED. BUTTER. Cracklings, 60% wunground......... 
Choice, native heavy ...........e.0000-24 Creamery, extras (92 score) @46 eat Senge, Ground. 
Choice, native light ......seeseeceeeeee2t @ Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)...... 
Native, common to fai i Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 weecnpaee M45 sie, 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. Creamery, lower grades BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, | 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............21 EGGS. Round shin banen, ave. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
Native choice yearlings, scogese Ibs... .22 2 per 100 pcs. Pe 
Good to choice heifers 20 @22 (Mixed colors.) Flat = bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 

Good to choice COWB..........+se+0++-17 Extras, reg. pkd., 20" Bibck pod 4 ME sees seeeeees 
Common to fair cows ................14 @ Extra firsts, storage pkd., doz. 29 @29% 

Fresh bologna bulls .........ssssseee Firsts, storage pkd., doz 


Checks es @26 Thigh bon 4 m 
BEEF CUTS. 150 slaens état 85 to 90 Ibs., 
Western. ity. DRESSED POULTRY. samen avg. 3 0z., ay over, No is .300.00@83m: 
‘ 29 orns, avg. oz. over, No. 28.250.00 5, 
FRESH KILLED. Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 38.200.00@22m 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to — ? 4 on —_—o—_ 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen i) 9 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, ». ‘ = @3s NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, yon @37 
Sn an a. $3 Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...32 @35 Receipts of live stock at New Yor 
3 hinds and ribs... .20 Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: for week ended March 30, 1929, are 
20 Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 1...37 @38 ported officially as follows: 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @40 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @39 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. § 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @38 Jersey City 9,815 1,918 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... @36 Central Union 1,364 
No. 3 ot ‘ @ eet New York : 47 2,866 21,596 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. 1 iain: 2g Long Island, prime to fancy @32 —- 14.085 hiv 
lis, » 4@6 lbs. avg..........2---17 Turkeys— Previous week 14.177 25'578 
Tenderloias, 4@6 lbs. avg...........-.60 Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy..31 @36 Two weeks ago .... 831 141924 27-774 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.... -80 Squabs— , 
Shoulder clods ....... ecccccccccessceselO White, 11 Ibs. to dozen, per Ib @60 
White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per lb @55 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 to box: Lincoln Farms Product rts 


Prime wee : p t34 Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib.......... 32 @36 
Good to choice veal a? Western, 55 to 59 lbs., 33 @37 Co 

Med. to Common veal 5 @2l1 Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 3 ani rporation 
Good to choice calves 25 Western, 30 to 35 lbs., @34 Collectors and Renderers of 
Med. to common calves @21 


os 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. T sx 
Me oa BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. Bones F A 


Tembe. geod @ 31 Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, Bc 
= . : New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended % 
Sheep, good 3 “March 28,1929: meegeie® of these Feeds | 


Sheep, @20 
March 22 23 25 26 27 28 ice: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. Chicago . -46 45%4 45% 46% 45% 45% 45 NEW YORK CITY : 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .2 i New York.. 47 47 é 47 5 us ° 3 
Pork condeabeban, fresh - 55 @ Boston .... H% 47% 47%4 48 Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 4 
Pork tenderloins, frozen Phila. ......48 48 48 48% Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg Wholesale prices # cuanto tiem centralized 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.. butter—90 score at 
Butts, boneless, Western 27 @28 46 45% use. 46% 4544-4514 4414-45 
Butts, regular, Western 


3 2 we 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 5 Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): e a: 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg....2 j Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— * 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. Mch. 28. week. year. 1929. 1928. oO n ne. 

ema tf ss O11 Chicago. 32,916 34,009 686,644 672,042 9 "a 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 2% i 6. 


), 59: 19 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... p1: : : 55 Mey a7} oat'aan co % 
Spareribs, fresh 14 @15 ss phila. .. 15,027 260,147 259,267 a % in 

SMOKED MEATS. Total 110,860 110,222 117,589 1,979,288 1,953,248 ‘ 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg i t ovement (Ibs.): “ . . ee 
ee. ee OE, Po nc cenccossesvse D25 Ons ctemge mem ( a Specialists in skins of quality 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg......... sebee che Lb @24'., In M PM Week eonsianment. Results taki. a 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. “ Lo @ 18 n Mar. Out Mar. Mar. ee ay sig ent. rl . 
Picnics 6@8 Ibs. av @17\ 28. 28. 29. last year. mation gladly furnished. 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg D181, Chicago 6,000 50,868 556,576 695,443 Office and Warehouse 
Beef tongue, light a? New York 3,100 76,372 1,793,935 1,755,058 407 East 3i1st St., 
Beef tongue, heavy 036 Boston 16,741 596,058 442,828 ORK, N. Y. 
Bacon, boneless, Western ) Phila. 3,510 155,945 322,172 NEW Y 
Bacon, boneless, city @22 — —_ ——— Caledonia 0118-0114 

@19 
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